a HE SCREECH ne the 
White House: leak plug- 


I can remember its pecu- 
liar timbre all the way back to the 
Truman days. Real old-timers siill 
hearts echoes from the Hoover ad- 
ministration. 


The leak seekers never learn. 
They. are the kind of people who 
wear’~ Gucci shoes’ and natural- 
shoulder, hand-tailored suits, but 
they keep epaulets under their pil- 
lows: 
_ They don’t u understand the leakers 
because they don’t’ understand the 
public’s love-hate - affair with. the 
newspapers. Leakers are like ear’sy- 
ringes. The more pressure one puts 
on “them, the more hey. ee into. 
our ears: 

For -30 years now, my ears. have 
been awash with leaks, with Jack 
Anderson, but also with the Hearst 
newspapers, The Washington Post 
and others. Where most people hear 
ringing in their ears after they pass 
50, L hear whispering. - 

President Reagan and his ma- 
houts are baffled by the psychology 
of leaks. Reagan complains. tha’. 
leaks are at “a new high here ... 
leaks that are destructive bk the for- 
eign policy.” oes, 


Assistant Defense ee 


Henry E. Catto Jr. huffs. about “the! 


principle of the thing. . / the expres- 
sion of minority [policy] opinions via 
leaks.” White House- ~spokesmen 
David R. Gergen and Larry Speakes 
try to explain why practically every 
agency head from. the CIA to Fish 
and Wildlife wants hunt-and-destroy 
missions against leakers. ae ek 
And then there is the quapigyica 
ing sight of Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Frank C. Carlucci volunteering 
to take the first lie~letector: test to 


“prove ie didn’ t leak secrets from a 


’ gers is abroad in the land.. 
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meeting he chaired. Hee, 


»: Why do leakers leak? They do it 
-for a variety of reasons.. Presidents 
“do it to~get their thoughts: across 


* without having to take responsibility 
‘for them.'Or as. trial balloons. .Or 
sometimes, they, being no more de- 
-cent than the rest of us, use lens to 


-destroy their enemies. 


Cabinet ‘members and “ agency 
-heads tend to follow the presidential 
‘psychology. on leaks. While lesser 
folk may leak out of friendship, ide- 
_alism, even whimsy, at the top level 
‘the. motive.-is more often self- 


interest, malice and anger.. Whatever 


it is, it is Washington free enterprise 
_in action. 

* Leakers come in many archetypes. 
“There are the Idealists, the Aveng- 
“ers, Friends and Mad Bombers. . 


At its most artistic, leaking is a 
‘form of expression that can rival the 
grands jetes of Baryshnikov, the ca- 
denza of a Chopin or the brush 
“ohroke 9 of an ieee es, : 


The master of the leak-qua-art is 
‘Lyn Nofziger, the waggish ’ ‘Til Eu- 
‘lenspiegel..of this otherwise  self- 
‘important administration. It is worth 
noting that he just jumped ship with’ 
a.remark about his rat-like pre-. 


_-Sciggee. : Loe 


““Nofeiger understands that! hang: 
‘ing “leakers may require a two-. 
“ pranched gibbet and one of the 
branches maybe the present exec- 
“utive branch. Nofziger knows his his: 


tory. He lived it. . ae 4 : 


“After. all, a “Watergate doninient 
informs us that “Whenever. yossible 
Nofziger” — then a buy Nixon of- | 


For relfeh 2apaniataie eerie posot 


men, an his own or ab the request 8 
{H.R} Haldeman . . 
_ The document goes on: ~ 

““After the California primary, 
Nofziger sent a-person. from the 
Committee to Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent,- into the California McGovern 
. Officgs,... in an attempt to find a 
_form which purportedly told McGov- 
ern-;Yolunteers how to get on wel- 
fare.”:Had. Nofziger’s ingenuity paid! 
off, which it didn’ t, he would surelyi 
have leaked it to a friendly reporter.) 

Indeed, he generally. was mord 
successful. In another caper before 
he joined the Reagan White House, 
‘he psed- a chain. “of friendships to! 
-squeeze documents from the oftice of | 
a rival presidential candidate. - 

‘To his delight, they showed that’ 
ithe ‘seemingly prim and proper as- 
’ pirant had misused federal funds,| 
-Nofziger leaked the documents to al 
‘reporter.. The story made the can- 
‘didate look like a hypocrite and! 
probably was a factor tn his cassie 
primaries showing. 

Nofziger is anythin but ahiaue 
Leaking in Washington is good busi- 


ness, Richard L. Strout of the Chris-| 
_ tian Setence Monitor, who calls it: 


the “Capital of Leaks,” recounts how! 
an irate President Kennedy once or-; 
dered his press man, Pierre Salinger, | 
to root out a leak. Salinger gleefully | 
reported back that Kennedy himself 
was the culprit. > - 4 

More. ominously, © 2ovby ‘Ken: 
nedy’s Justice Department went to} 
considerable lengths to ruin what! 
was left of Jimmy Hoffa’s tarnished 
reputation. When the Teamsters: 
boss. was arrested for slugging a: 
weaker aide, a Justice official leaked! 
out.the news even before the polica; 
reports were typed up. 

The beat reporters at Washing: 
ton’s. Metropolitan Police headquar-! 


RADVAROAZNQNA-fo see a herd of; 


political ,reporters arriving at the! 
booking. desk on a story they them- | 


STAT 
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Loose talk ‘on ‘loose | ips’ danger 


The Reayan administration, besides running 
lie-detector tests against leaks, ls supporting a 
drive to roll back the Freedom of Information 
Act, the law that helps you know what your 

‘tax doLary are doing. 7 

Intelligence agencies especially suffer under 
the act, the adminstration says. Pressed for 
specHica, it begs off, CitIng case histories 
would violate security, It says... -j 

' Perhaps members of the Senate Constitu- 
Hon subcommittee expected more from_Cia 
‘Director William J. Casey when they. called” 
him In for a secret session last. December. The. 
testimony. was classified, after all,.and could 


be released.only after experts: determined ‘it ; 


wouldn’t give away any of America’s secrets. 


“It has now been so declassified—though It . 


does reveal one thing: The administration 
Seems to be talking through Its hat. Here's 
some of the Q-and-A among Senators Orrin 


G, Hatch (R-Utah), Dennis ~DeConcini (D- - 


Ariz.), Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) and Casey: 
Casey: Our, agent network Is..placed in. 
' Jeopardy. Good agents decide they cannot 


entrust. thelr Nahi their eet their Strate , 


4 "Hatehs You have" pinpolated’ ‘omar agents; ‘horrisie rédson ‘tor. ‘changing. a ne ‘that has# 


“who have quit for*thatreason7 
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Casey: Yes. 

Hatch: How many do you have, Mr. Direc- 
tor? : 
Casey: I don’t know. We certainly don’t 
have them all. You quit because of a varlery 
of reasons,’ 

DeConcial: ‘Can you tellus how manye Six? 
A dozen? Three. dozen? 

Casey: i really can’t tell you. I would be 
guessing. .. 

DeConcini; But ‘you know firsthand having” 
taixed to some?-.- 02+: 

Casey: No, no. I get this as + hearsay in. the” 
organization... |. 

Hearsay? Later in the same. session: 

Casey: ... In the last couple of months we 
have had two jastances where very produc- 
tive agents In very important countries have 
asked to be taken out on the basis that they 
felt Insecure. - . : 

Leahy: Because of FOIA [the Freedom. ‘of 
Information Act}? . 

Casey: I can’t say that. I can’t say FOIA.; : 
‘The general atmosphere of lasecurity and lack- 
of confidence In the ability to keep secrets. . 

.- General. “insecurity"* . is a. ROCHE thing 


“prove its Worth far tore’ thin its “Harm i 
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Rowland 1 Evans and . and Robert Novak 


Clark Moves to Beaganize Foreign Polity: 


President Reagan picked up his White House 
telephone early last week for a long and friendly: 


. discussion of his administration’s foreign policy, - 
_ acall remarkable only for the fact that the man 


che telephoned across the continent in California 
was Henry A. Kissingers” 503 “Pte 7 
Coupled wit'r tité rise in ‘the White House of 


‘William Pattick. Clark, the renewéd Reagan- 
“Kissinger fontact contains: the-seed:‘of new: 
competition. for Secretary .of State; Alexander 
Alaig’s unquestioned policy dominance in the. 


"wale of Richard V. Allen's dismissal as -Na-: 
‘tional Security Council assistant." | 4 

Reagan had just finished reading ‘Kissinger’s 
sharp criticism of U.S. foreign policy in “two 


‘New York Times articles Jan. 17’ and 18. What 
‘struck .him was Kissinger’s warning that the 


“disarray of the Western alliance” and “indeci- 


sion” ‘in Washington following the Dec. 13 


crackdown in Poland threatened “a decisive 


turning point in Western history.” 


Far from taking offense, Reagan wanted to 
know more. What Kissinger had written re- 
flected his own growing concern. The presi- 
dent’s concern has been the topic of intimate 


‘Oval Office strategy talks. arranged for Rea- 
gan with increasing intensity by Clark, Allen’s |’ 


successor as the president's NSC assistant. 

At work here is no planned cabal to cut. 
down Al Haig. Haig’s sensitivity to intrusion’ 
on his turf is well known in the White House, 
first felt there way back on Inauguration Day. 

Nevertheless, the substitution for Allen by 
Clark is-a portent-of utmost significance for 
Reagan, Haig and U.S. foreign policy. Moving 


slowly: and’ conferring . frequently. with Kiss.’ 


inger and other outsiders, Clark’ is combining 
his amiable personality and iron loyalty to 


Reagan to push the- president into the center: 


of national seeurity policy. 827"; 

That conflicts with the fashionable view ‘of 
-Haig’s new dominance. With Clark, his former. 
State Department deputy, in control of machin- 
ery in the White House and non-political pro- 
fessionals installed at the top of his State: De- 
partment, Haig’s dominance is said to be com- 
plete. The contrary is closer to the truth: 
Clark’s insistence that policy will now: follow 
the instincts and ideological convictions of his 
old California friend may eat not strength- 
en, Al Haig... - 

Clark’s move to the White House ‘coincided 
with the deluge of Reaganite and neo-conserva- 
tive attackson-the administration’s post-Po- 


Fo tc Ss nS a Pea ee 


‘Schneider’s move to State’s key econcmic 


land reactions. These have centered on what 


7 Kissinger (no Reaganite or neo-conservat.ve) 
. called ,“sanctions. of marginal  significarce” 


against Moscow and “eagerness t6 continue all 
negotiations” with the Soviets.e-s. 3 
; Even before” Kissinger wrote those words, 
Reagan had privately decided: (with' no dissent 
from Haig) to- cancel the second day of. the 
Haig-Andrei Gromyko Geneva talks and igr.ofe 
strategic arms talks. Clark knows that Reagan 
ha’ been at least. one step ahead of the State 
Department - on wanting .punitive actions 
‘against Moscow. White House insiders say he is. 
quietly pushing the president to assert his own | 
will with greater force, well aware that if post-| 
Poland policy follows’ Reagan’s instincts the 
hue and cry from the right wing will diminish.“ 

Clark is not alone in wanting to convert hard- 
line Reaganites from enemies of administration 
foreign policy to active allies. White’ Hcuse- 
chief of staff James Baker HI, closely tuned in 
to conservatives on Capitol Hill, had a hand in 
vetoing Haig’s choice of Robert D. Hormats to 
succeed Myer Rashish, fired for unknown -ea- 
sons by Haig as undersecretary of state for «co- 
nomic affairs, An ideological neuter, Hormats 
has long been on the right-wing hate list. . 

With the Hormats veto apparently sealed 
Clark.is eyemg Dr.. William Schneider Jr.; 
‘tested Reaganite hard-liner and now: aaooeiatel 
‘director for national security in the Office off 
Management and Budget, for Rashish’s. job. 


i 


policy post would give Reaganites what they 
have lacked since Clark’s departure: the eyes 
‘and ears of a White House insider at Hi tig’s 


‘State Department. - - | 


Without intending any afivont to. Eaig,, 
Clark’s effort to Reaganize administration tor 
eign policy to the point that precisely fits 12 teas 


“gan’s convictions is transforming the NSC ap- 


paratus. In his early-morning intelligence br tef} 


‘ings for the president,-Clark brings alorg a 


varying: menu: Haig one day, Secretary of Del 
fense Caspar Weinberger the next, CIA Direc- 
‘tor William Casey on another, sometimes Se 
senior staffers. - 2 

‘. Clark is engaged in opening Reavan’ 5 eyes to 
a wide spectrum of opinion—all “the way -to 
‘Henry A. Kissinger. His purpose is to encourage! 
‘Reagan's own tendencies, not subvert Haig. But 
in six months Al Haig may look eas to the’ 
Dick Allen regime with postage: 

3 ©1982, Frei Enierprises, inc.” 
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CIA Chief Proposes 
Shielding Agenis — 


irom: Prosecuiion. 


a TD oe 


By Ronald J. Ostrow: 


mai tae Los Angeles Times ae be 


Central Tecolligencd Agency Director William a 
Casey has, “proposed that. Congress. shield, CIA~ 
agents from: criminal, prosecution: “while: they are: 
on legitimate missions,’ a “proposal that -Depart- 
ment of Justice, intelligence experts fear would: | 
sanction lawbreaking, it was learned yesterday. 

Casey made the proposal in a jeter last month 
to Attorney. Generat William French Smith, who: | 
has not yet. decided whether to ‘incorporate it-in_ 

* the administration's ‘efforts to: revise ‘the federal. 
criminal codes °°" “ - 
But the. Justice. Dejartinent’s Sifice of intelli: 
gence - “policy review - has. -strongly- -recommended 
against. supporting - Casey, ‘saying. his - proposal. 
would permit CIA agents to“freely engage” in oth- 
erwise illegal activities: without authorization or 
approval from the department... ret ac 
‘On the other hand; CIA. “officials: said: the pro 
posed change would give. ‘the : agency no more lat: . 
itude than it already enjoys under current law and - 
that it wanted only to “maintain our onan 
to ae the kinds o ‘things we do arn Ma ee, 2 


federal ‘criminal odes te 8 
Nothing in [federal satel ta ae bee con= 
strued to create criminal liability for the conduct. 
of intelligence activities by a federal public ser- 
vant that’are authorized and conducted in accor- 

— dance with the. Constitution: and. applicable: ted-.i 
. eral statutes, executive- orders, ‘presidential ‘direc 
tives and department or agency regulations whie h 
regulate the conduct of intelligence activities.” 
Aa an example of the kinds of violations ae af 
could Tead to, according to Smith’s intelligence: 
policy review office, a CIA” source ‘authorized ‘to’ 
collect: foreign . intelligence outside “ the: United ; . 
States might: participate in: an international’ nar 
cotics transaction. or. seine 2, ‘foreign official to | 


eh pet 


maintain his cover..«72 ie <%" hs gaa Fe 
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Under Casey's pr 
not be punished in [ 
The timing of Ca 
Us controversy. Iw 
after President Reas 


_and when. the CIA is under scrutiny for possible 
“involvement: of some of its’ operatives: and. ex- 


agents in-training Libyan terrorists...: 


re Staniey Sporkin, the CTA’s general conncel said: 
that he. rewarded ‘the: proposal z as. a. technic: il, legal 
“matter:and not-a policy change. “Tt has not been 
expressed’ to ime’ that“any branch. ‘of the oe 
7 amen has a ‘Concern. with this, ‘Sporkin, gaid. ctr 
oe: But Richard: K. Willard, formerly. Smith's | 


restrictions on the nation’s mteinyence a 7 


: sel for ‘jntelligencé policy, ' was: ‘said to have warned 
the attorney” general that Casey’s proposal would 
“be misinterpreted-t by-the pubhe and Congress. Ac- 

“cording, to’ colleagues, Willard said that the Casey | 
roposal: would sow the seeds for-serious end con- 
“tinuing misunderstanding . betwe the Depart- | 
sment’ “ot. Justice and the CIA oa 
_ Sporkin said that the CLA’s: legal staff drew up 
“the proposal 4 in résponse to legislation pending in: 
> Congress’ to-revise the- federal criminal code. The 
legislation: wold | expand the extrarer stan!) uae 
diction of the United States. x 
-Casey-said in his letter to Smith that — crim: 
inal. code. revision legislation lacks “a. at 
statement” on the relationship between che code 
andthe, conduct. of intelligence activities. ; | 
" “The:absence of such a statement combined | 
with ‘the expanded extraterritorial federal jurisdic- | 
=tion: that- the‘ legislation ‘provides creates. uncer-: 
~tainties: ‘that could seriously impair - faigigenee 
“eftorts,” Casey wrote: “4 
He said that if the cried re s were singlet: i 
van agent: carrying out. levitimate .intellizence ac-j 
tivities. would have . standing ‘between- him and 
ser iminal. prosecution only the discretion, ‘of a pros-: 
~ecutor and “the comnon see defense of exercise of 

- public authority.” « SAE SNe sie en Ce eo 
_ Sporkin said ee CIA oa ‘feoresentad “an 
abundance of caution: We want to be sure we re: 
not inadvertently: involved’ in a violation where 
one of our agents: has fully, complied w: Me all “as- 
pects of American law.” |... 
Several Justice Department aifiGall aes 
the Casey proposal. only- on condition that they: 

snot be identified. .. 

- One official called the ee charsbrained? -| 
‘Another said the CIA had “overreacted.” 


Lpeiteadietl 
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Rw czcczcvyYx A0429 
ePH-Casey-FOTRs 666 
Sfacey Testimony DrsarrornTs SeWATE PANEL 


aay HICHREL J. SNIFFER 
SASSOCIATED PRESS WRITER 


Ss 
WASHINGTON CAP) - ANoTHER SENATE COMMITTEE 1S ABOUT TO GIVE Cif 
DIRECTOR HILLIAM CASEY A LESS-THAN-ENTHUSIASTIC REVIEW FOR HIS 
TESTINGNY? THIS TINE ON THE FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AcT. 

IT WILL BE THE SECONO TINE IN THO MONTHS THAT A PANEL OF THE 
REPUBLICAN-CONTROLLED SENATE HAS FOUND FAULT WITH CASEY. AFTER 
INVESTIGATING HIS PAST BUSINESS PRACTICESs THE SENATE INTELLIGENCE 
CONHITTEE DECIDED IN DECEMBER HE WAS **NOT UNFIT TO SERVE’? SUT 
CRITICIZED GHISSIONS IN HIS ANSWERS TO COMMITTEE QUESTIONS. 

Nows RerusLican GRRIN HATCHs CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE CONSTITUTION 
SURCOMMITTEES SAYS HE IS WILLING TO HAVE THE PANEL'S REPOR™ EXPRESS 
DISAFPGINTNENT THAT CASEY DIGN’T GIVE MORE SPECIFICS TO SUPPORT HIS 
CLAIM THAT THE FREEDON OF INFORMATION ACT HAS HARMED THE AGENCY. 

DENOQCRATS WHG HEARD CASEY'S CLOSED-DOOR TESTINONY Dec. 9 ARE MORE 
UPSET. 

Gen, Patrick LERHYs D-¥t.: CALLED THE TESTIMGNY CONTRADICTORY ARE 
Sen, Dennis DeConcimi: O-ARiZ.: TOLG THE SUBCOMMITTEE Dec. i143 

(iTHE INFORMATION GIVEN TO US EY THE CIA DIRECTOR WAS ARYTHING BUT 
SPECIFIC ANDO LEFT ME HITH GREAT DISTRESS AND ANXIETY WITH SN AGEHCY 


THAT LACKS THE DIRECTION OR AT LEAST IS NOT WILLING TO CONFIDE IN THE 


COMMITTEE HEHBERS IN ff PRIVATEs CLOSED SEssion.!! 

fic PART OF ITS CONSIDERATION OF PROPOSALS BY HATCH AND THE REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION TQ RESTRICT THE PUBLIC’S RIGHT TO GET GOVERANENT 
DOCUMENTS UNDER THE ACTs THE SUBCOMMITTEE CALLED BOTH CASEY AND FEI 
DIRECTOR KILLIAN WEBSTER FOR PRIVATE TESTIMONY EXPECTING TO HEAR 
SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF HOW THE FOI HAS HARMED THEIR AGENCIES. 

THE SENATORS’? CONCERN CENTERS ON THE FOLLOWING FORTION OF casey’s 
TEETIMQNYS HHICH HAS NGH BEEN DECLASSIFIED: 

Casey: GUR AGENT NETWORK IS PLACED IN JEQPARDY. Good AGENTS DECIDE 
THEY CANNOT ENTRUST THEIR CAREERS: THEIR LIVESs THEIR REPUTATIONS TO 
WORK FOR US BECAUSE THEY JUST DON’T HAVE CONFIDENCE THAT FE CAN KEEP 
SECRETS, 

Hatch: YoU HAVE PINPGINTED SGHE AGENTS WHO HAVE @UIT FOR THAT 


REASON? 
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Row czcczcvyx A429 
SPH-Casey-FOlAs 668 
sfasey TESTIMONY DISAPPOINTS SENATE PANEL 
SBy HICHREL J. SNIFFER 
SHssocraTeD PRESS HRITER 
WASHINGTON (AP) - AinoTHER SENATE COHHITTEE 15 ABOUT to Give CR 
DireEcTOR HILLIAN CASEY A LESS-THAN-ENTHUSIASTIC REVIEW FOR HIS 


TESTIMONY! THIS TINE ON THE FREEDOH OF INFORHATION ACT. 

iT WILL BE THE SECOND TIME IN THO MONTHS THAT A FANEL OF THE 
PEPURLICAN-CONTROLLED SENATE HAS FOUND FAULT WITH CASEY. AFTER 
INVESTIGATING HIS PAST BUSINESS PRACTICESs THE SEWATE INTELLIGENCE 
‘COHHITTEE DECIDED IN DECEHBER HE HAS finoy UNFIT TO SERVE’? BUT 
CRITICIZED OMISSIONS IN HIS ANSHERS TO COMMITTEE GUESTIONS. 

Hows REPUBLICAN GRRIN HATCH: CHATRHAN OF THE Senate ConsTITUTION 
SUBCOMMITTEES SAYS HE IS WILLING TO HAVE THE PANEL’S REPORT EXPRESS 
DISAPPOINTMENT THAT CASEY DIDN?T GIVE HORE SPECIFICS TO SUPPORT HIS 
CLAIA THAT THE FREEDGH OF INFORHATION Act HAS HARHED THE AGENCY. 

DEHOCRATS HHO HEARD CASEY'S CLOSED-DOGR TESTIHONY Dec. 9 SRE MGRE 
UPSET, 

Sen. Patrick Leauys D-¥T.s CALLED THE TESTINONY CONTRADICTORY AHD 
Seu, Dennis DeConciui: D-Ariz.e: TOLD THE EURCOHHITTEE DEC. 34: 

‘iTHE INFORMATION GIVEH TO US BY gHE CTA DIRECTOR BRAS ANYTHING BUT 
SPECIFIC AND LEFT ME WHITH GREAT DISTRESS AND RHXLETY WITH AN AGEHCY 
THAT LACKS THE DIRECTION OR AT LEAST IS. NOT KILLING TO CONFIDE IN THE 
COMMITTEE MEABERS IN A PRIVATES CLOSED sessian.?? . 

- fie PART OF 175 CONSIDERATION OF PROPOSALS BY HATCH AND THE REAGAN 

ADMINISTRATION TQ RESTRICT THE PUBLIC’S RIGHT TO GET GOVERNMENT 
ROCUMENTS UNDER THE ACTS THE SUBCOMMITTEE CALLED BOTH Casey AnD FBI 
DIRECTOR WILLIAM KEBSTER FOR PRIVATE TESTINONY EXPECTING 10 HEAR 
SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF HOH THE FOL HAS HARHED THEIR AGENCIES, : 
JHE SENATORS? CONCERN CENTERS ON THE FOLLOWING rPorRTION or Casey's 

TESTIMONY! WHICH HAS NGK BEEN DECLASSIFIED: 

Casey: GUR AGENT NETHORK IS PLACED KN JEQPARDY, Goot AGENTS DECIDE 
THEY CANNOT ENTRUST THEIR CAREERS: THEIR LIVES? THEIR REPUTATIONS TO 
MORK FOR US BECAUSE THEY JUST DON’T HAVE CONFIDENCE THAT HWE CAN KEEP 
SECRETS. | 

Hatch? YOU HAVE PINPOINTED SOHE AGENTS HHO HAVE QUIT FOR THAT 


REASON? pvp, 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
ON PAGE C3. 


the French Ambassador Exchange 


De Laboulaye Bows Out; |. 
‘Vernier Palliez Makes | 
a. Himself at Home 


“By Donnie Radcliffe” 


: Reprinted from yesterday's late editions 


The French Embassy did its part. 
Tuesday night to perpetuate the no-, 
tion .that.. there “are times when. 
Washington | doesn’t. know (whether 
it's coming or going. *~ 

“Inthe case of two French mnbas- 
sadors, they were coming and’going. . 
But Francois de Laboulaye, ‘who is 
leaving after four years, and Bernard 
:Vernier-Palliez, who is arriving, did. 
it; with such flair that some ambas- 
sadors decided it ought to! become an. 
Embassy Row tradition. .™ ey ee 

“The tip-off that the ‘two-incone 

party. had been a hit im more ways 
than one came toward the end when 
~ the secretary of defense gobbled up 
three of chef Francis Layrle’s addic-_ 
tive lemon tarts, an act regarded al- ‘ 
roost as politically significant as his ; 
presence in the first places!) 

- “Why significant?” inquired. ts | 

par Weinberger, reaching “for a‘ 
Saini shrimp and downing it hile. 
being reminded that some people 
have been under the impression the™ 
United States is irked by. recent ‘ac-*' 
tions of the- French. The decision to: 
sell military equipment’ to ee 
gua, for instance. pe ARTS AST AWA an 

~“Well,” said the’ corsage saeco 
not-irked with a very fine ambassa-" 
dor-who, with his, lovely. wile, needs, 
to be.sent off in style.” - = : 
\» And what about the alliancs that 
historically imperfect. relationship. 
between -France “and Fe theUnited 
States whose status ‘a; few: minutes 
-earlier de: Laboulaye’s . ‘guccessor,’ 
Ambassador-designate *-~” Vernier. 4 
Palliez, had described as. “fair” and | 
let it go atthat? 3. D¥se OY 


fand CIA Director: William Casey; + 
Nation ymphony. 7 COnauclor., 
 Matislav” Rostropovich; * the Most" 


‘Federal Reserve-: “Board: . Chairman. 


’ from social Washington. on 


‘dr-(D-Tex.), Rep: Millicent Fenwick 


| :bassadors of Morocco, Algeria, Cy-: 
| .prus, Egypt, Togo and Luxembourg, 
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“Stronger than many people seem | «5 “Unhappily, things -are getting | 
‘to write about,” said’ Weinberger, better for the Democrats, for: the | 
| also letting it go at that": - | wrong reasons — the failure of this | 

Ever: in’ the crush’ of’. hundreds, | administration,” said Robert Strauss, 
‘there: were those who stood ‘out, such | a former Democratic National Com-. 


a3. administration: heavies Attomey | mittee-chairman and Carter admin- 


‘| General William:French Smith, Ag-'| istration official. i. vit 
| riculture Secretary-John R. Block, | 


HUD Secretary. Samuel R. Pierce Jr} ascrétary: “of . Abe: treasiiy: cunider 


Jimmy; Carter: “The [Reagan admin-' 
4 istration’s| first year is right on ter-| 
get with what I predicted. Bad.” | 


People’ ‘talked about other thines | 
too. Like Bernard and Denise Ver-| 
nier-Palliez’s” interest in music. (“I 

7a hear he’s an opera buff,” said the 

Paul Volcker, and a lively: seu Washington Opera Society's. Martin 
: - Feinstein) and art (“He built a ei- 

~ lection of modern art at the Renavit 


Rev. James A.; Hickey, archbishop of | 
Washington; Irina. Dobrynin, stand- 
ing in for Soviet: ‘Ambassador Ana- 
toliy EF. Dobrynin;, ‘who is in Geneva; 


Politicos, like Sen. Claiborne Pelt 
(D-R.I.), who was made an officer of factory,’ said Sen. Mathias), 
the prestigious French Legion. of | . Among Antoinette de Laboulaye’s 
Honor, Sen. Charles McC. Mathias’! tennis cronies who paid respects 
Jr. (R-Md.), Sen.. Lloyd M. Bentsen were Olga Hirshhorn and BJ. Ben te 

sen. hee 

: Vernier-Pallier’s.. Boston: as chit 
executive officer of the Renault au- 
tomobile factory in France aroused 
some speculation about the car he'll 
be riding in as ambassador. An er-. 


(R-N.J.) and Rep: Lindy Boggs (D- 
La.), and diplomats, such as the am- 


‘were en route to President. Reagan’ $ 


State of the Union message... ©... bassy spokesman set. the record 
‘Ot the | straight: the official car will be a new 
a a heel they had Peugeot 604 turbo diesel, his persoa- 


=" al car a Renault. 

In the kitchen where more patés 
Sand lemon tarts awaited another hel- 
lo-and-farewell : reception: - tonight, 
* this one for embassy personnel and a 
* few members: of the French commu-- 
“ “nity, chef Layrle wrote-out some of 
“the de Laboulayes’ favorite recipes 
‘to send with them when- ‘they ily: 
: home to- Normandy via Guadeloupe: 
_ and, Martinique. . ‘They. are already: 
planning a’ return visit. == 9“ 

i: “We've been friends a long time,” 
"said Bernard , Vernier-Palliez.: “An- 
‘toinette and. I. went:.to dances and 
used to ski together: That was before: 
‘she married Francois, of course. :| 
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DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE 
NATIONAL FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE COUNCIL 
(Effective 25 January 1982) 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102, the National Security Act of 1947, and 
Executive Order 12333, there is established a National Foreign Intelligence Council 
(NFIC). = 


I. Mission 


The NFIC will serve as the senior Intelligence Community advisory instrurmental- 
ity to the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) on national intelligence issues, other 
than the substantive aspects which are the responsibility of the National Foreign 
Intelligence Board. * 


2. Functions 
The NFIC will advise the DCI on: 


a. Priorities and objectives for the National Foreign Intelligence Program 


budget. 
b. Such other matters as may be referred to it by the DCL. 


3. Composition and Organization 


The NFIC will be chaired by the DCI or the DDCI, or in their absence, by their 
designated representative. 


The membership is as follows: 


Director of Central Intelligence, Chairman 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, Vice-Chairman 

Executive Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

Director, National Security Agency 

Director, Defense Intelligence Agency 

Director, Intelligence and Research, Department of State 

Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(Intelligence Division) 

Assistant Secretary for International Affairs, Department of Energy 

Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury (National Security) 

Senior representatives of the military intelligence services 

Senior representatives of the Department of Defense special reconnaissance 
programs 

Senior representative of the Secretary of Defense 

Senior representative of the Attorney General 

Senior representative of the Secretary of Commerce 

Senior representative of the Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs 

The NFIC will be supported by an Executive Secretariat. 


William J. Casey 
Director of Central Intelligence 


Me 
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Casey Interest Seeks 


‘By Myron S. Waldman 
Newsday Washington Bureau 
"Washington—A firm in which CIA Director 
“William J. Casey holds an indirect nancial inter- 
‘est has beén selected as one of 11 finalists to be 
considered for thousands of dollars worth of federal 


“ .. The United States Synthetic Fuels Corp., a gov- 


> picked the First Colony 


ernment-sponsoret ti 
Associates, which aims to 


“project of Peat Methanol 


-turn peat into alcohol, as a finalist. 


Peat Methanol Associates is a partnership of 
Energy Transition Corp., a ‘consulting firm based 
here, and Koppers Co. Casey owns a one-fifth in- 
terest in Energy Transition Corp. stock that 
-amounta fo'$10,000. Like the Roslyn Harbor law- 
-yer, his four partners are former officials in the 
administrations of Richard Nixon and Gerald 
‘Ford: Frank Zarb, former head of the Federal En- 
ergy Admifatstrationh; William Turner, former am- 


Nyesrador to the Organization for Econornic 


xoperation and Development; Charles Robinson, 


the 1972 grain deat with the Sov-et Union, and 


‘ Robert Fri, former deputy administrator of the En- 


ergy Research and Development Administration. 
Casey resigned as vice president and secretary 
of Energy Transition Corp. a few cays before the 


beginning of his confirmation hear nzs to become 
director-of the Central Intelligence Agency, but 
kept control of his stock, But Fri has said that Casey . 


was never active in Energy Transition's projects. 

Peat Methanol Associates wants to build a $250 
million still in North Carolina to 
methanol, also known’as wood 
proceeding, the partnership wants a 
guarantee of 75 cents for every gallon 
proposed plant would produce. —- hao a 

The Synfnels Corp., in making ita first deci- 
sions since its inception in late 1980, selected the 


federal price 
of alechol its 


1] finalists from 28 firms that had nade proposals ; 
for innovative methods of manufact: ring fuel. The - 


corporation may choose-as many of the projects a5 
it wishes, probably or. March 2. oy 
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a former undersecretary of state \ho negotiated : 


“urn peat into | 
aleoho!. But before: 


i 
| 
| 


j 
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New Man ina Big 


TIME 
18 JANUARY 1982 


ger Posi 


Allen A ousted; Clark 3 gets his job and n more authority too 


“Dick, I just want you to 

3 knaw how delighted I am 

< ey that both the Justice Depart- 

Lt ment and my own counsel 

have cleared you of any 

wrongdoing in this stlly fuss about wrist- 

watches and a misplaced $1,000. It was all 

so unfair to you. In fact, Dick, your service 

to the nation has been exemplary. Now, I 
must ask you to turn in your resignation.” 


hose, of course, were not the exact 

words used by Ronald Reagan as he 
dismissed Richard Allen as his National 
Security Adviser during a 25-min. meet- 
ing in the Oval Office last week. Still the 
President’s basic message may have 
sounded very much that way to an embit- 
tered Allen, as the man at the top con- 
firmed what some of his aides had been 
deliberately leaking to reporters for 
weeks: Allen was out, in the most impor- 
tant personnel change of the Administra- 
tion’s first year. 

Although the timing neuey linked 


_ his departure with the miniscandal, there 


were other. reasons why Allen gat the 
gate. He neither liked nor got along with 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, and 
rarely hesitated to reveal that in public. 
He had not been effectively performing 
even his limited duties as a low-profile co- 
ordinator of foreign policy advice. He had 
been saddied with an impossible task, 
serving as a presidential adviser with no 
real clout and limited access to Reagan. 
With the job about to be redefined and 
strengthened, he simply did not have the 
‘personality or stature to handle it. 

Allen was not widely liked at the 


- White House, but some presidential aides 


felt that the Administration had treated 
him unfairly. Said one adviser, who had 


urged that Allen be removed from his 


post: “Dick had a damn tough job and I 
felt sorry for him. He had responsibility 
without authority.” Although Allen 
showed his bitterness, calling his ouster 
an act of “political sabotage,” he gamely 
refrained from any name-calling. He 
agreed to serve temporarily as a part-time 
consultant (at $190 per day) to help orga- 
nize the newly created Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board, which will use ex- 
perts outside of Government to evaluate 
the performance of intelligence agencies 
for the President. 

. Allen’s letter of resignation praieed 
Reagan’s “historic presidency” and de- 
clared: “Your trust and confidence are a 
source of deep pride and satisfaction.” In 
a “Dear Dick” answer, Reagan said that 

en had “served our nation with great 
distinction” and expressed “admiration 
for your personal integrity.” 

In their final meeting Allen had asked 
Reagan to Jet him stay on the job. Even if 


the post were-given heavier responsibil- 


ities, he was confident he could handle 
them. As gently as he could, the President 
demurred. If Allen were to stay in office, 
Reagan said, he would be the object of 
continuing press criticism, and perhaps 
even a congressional investigation led by 
Democrats on Capitol Hill. Reagan had 
expressed to aides his annoyance at the 
heavy press attention given to Allen’s ne-~ 
gotiations with Japanese magazine writ- 
ers who had interviewed the First Lady 
last January. 

Displaying what one member of the 
NSC staff called “gutsy good humor,” Al- 
len attended a brief farewell meeting with 
about 25 of his former aides. He entered 
the room doing an impersonation of Rich- 
ard Nixon, waggling his hands ina double 
“Vv” for victory and glowering at his audi- 
ence. More seriously, he said he had never 


favored the tight imitations under which 
he had labored. He suzgested that if the 
role of National Security Adviser i3 en- 
hanced, other staff members will be able 
to make more of a contribution to the 
council’s work. 

As expected, Reagan quickly ap- 
‘pointed William P. Clark, who had been 
Haig’s top deputy and the State Depart- 
ment’s second highest official, to Allen’s 
vacated post. Clark (see box) will have one 
immediate advantage shat Alen Jacked: 
he will brief the President daily on world 
affairs and will not hav to report through 
an intermediary. Allen’s approaches to 
Reagan always had to be made through 
Presidential Counsellor Edwin Meese, 
who was one of Allen’s last-ditch defend- 
ers. Clark enjoys another edge: as chief of 
staff for Reagan when he was Governor of 
California, Clark had been the boss of 
Meese and Michael Dever, two members 
of the President’s current trotxa. Whether 
there will now be, in effect, a quartet 
remains to be seen. ee 

ne reason for enlarcing the 12 National 

Security” Adviser's role is to have. 
someon? in the White House who can me- 
diate the frequent policy disputes betweea. 
Haig and Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger. When there are disag agree 
ments between them, or between the Sec- 
retaries and CIA Director William Casey, 
Clark will funnel thé recommendations to 
‘the Président in a form that fe can han- 

“die. Since he has Reasin’s car as well as 
his confidence, Clark should Ge influen- 
‘tial enough to relay Reagan's wishes back 
to Haig, Weinberger and Casey, thus pre- 
cluding con contradictory staterients. is by these 
officials and their spokesmen. 

_ Chere is one potentially serious flaw | 
in the arrangement. Clark has less experi- } 
ence in foreign affairs than any other I 

| 


: 


head of the NSC staff. As New York Times | 
Columnist William Safire asked a bit ac- 
idly last week: “Who will brief the brief- 
er?” One possible answer is that Clark 


CONTINUEQ] 
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The 11-part telegram from the State 
Department that rattled across the 
continent after Christmas to a vaca- 


tioning president in California helps | 


answer this perplexing question: why 
did Ronald Reagan reverse decades of 
‘personal conviction and turn down ad- 


‘yaticed weapons for Taiwan? - 


APPEARED 


i 
{ 
i 


~fhe message climaxed nile of ad- 


vice to President Reagan from the na- 
tional.security bureaucracy that. selling 


‘Laan up-to-date- warplanes for defen- 


sive purposes would risk a rupture of 
US. relations with Communist. China. 


now familiar to Reayan, that such sales 
misht topple Deng Xiaoping and substi- 


_ tute an-anti-American faction. +o" 


"It is hard enough for Reagan to dis- 


_pitte experts on tax’ policy, an area 
_where he has unusual confidence and 


persnnal experience. It waa nearly im- 
possible for this foreign policy novice 


a ‘confront unified expert opinion in | 
~ his administration that warned of ruin- 
ous consequences should the Washing- 
-ton-Peking connection be severed. By 


’ “thé time the president returned to the 


White House for a Jan. 7 National Se- 


curity Council meeting, he had decided 
.. he must disappoint his old friends and 


- toremest political cadres. 


“The decision concluded a virtuoso. 
--bureaueratic performance by Secretary 


--of State Alexander Haig, who timed his 
-"move-through a_narrow-window, with 
“Congress out of session and no dissent 


’ 


on the NSC staff thanks to the fal! of 


«Riehard V. Allen. But beyond. Haig’s » 
skill, Reagan’s reversal again shows the. - 
, tenacity of the permanent government 
“br maintaining policy even. against a’ 


-doctrinaire president bent on change. 


agvAs a candidate, Reagan certainly J 


was bent on changing Taiwan policy. 


He. was sympathetic. to: the island’s 


plight generally and its specitic need 


for an around-the clock” adverse- . 
_yeather plane to deter the giant neigh- 
bor across the Taiwan Straite.. 6)... 


“The. telegrara reiterated a warning, by | 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
18 January 1982 


Rowland vans and flodert Novak 


‘~~-"That helped shape reports by the CIA : 


“cluding Sen. : 


: door in December, Haig moved quiek-- 


- CYA Director William - Casey < also 


“| Atter the election, the new China 
“hands who had designed Jimmy Car- 
‘fet’ policy stayed on the job. Charles 
Freeman, head of the State Depart- 
“ment’s China desk under President 
‘Carter, was charge d'affaires in Peking. 


_.Hi8reports went to his old colleagues 


on the China desk, including his for- 


merdeputy, Scott Hallford. Freeman's | 
reporting built the predictable : case . 


against advanced arms for Taiwan. 


and Defense Intelligence Agency warn- | 
_ing of dire consequences should Taiwan 

gets its arms, For example, a secret intel+ 
ligence document last Oct. 22 on “the 
military situation in the Taiwan Strait” 


wamed: “Sale of advanced weapons such 


_ as #X fighter or Harpoon missile to Tai- 
wan would be perceived in Beijing [Pek- 
.ing} as part of a U.S. policy that ob- 


structs reunification [with Taiwan}. PRC 
[Peaple's Republic of China] would react 
strongly—probably by downgrading 
“US. relations, cancelling or curtailing 
_ cooperative ventures and being more 
* bellicose to Taiwan.” 

A closely held CLA report went. fur- 
ther. The weapons sale could mean the 


" fall of Deng, which might bring reconcili- | 
. ation with Moscow. Allen, then NSC di- 
“ rector, so bitterly disagreed that he pri- 
" vately called the CIA reports “clisinfor- 
= mation, or at least misinformation.” 
. Haig began to complain that Allen was | 
making trouble about Taiwan. . 
*.. Reagan himself was making trouble, | 
-to judge from his conversations with 


Republican members of Congress—in- 
Jesse Helms. When | 
_ Helms agreed to drop objections to a | 
- US.-Chinese consular treaty, he got | 
~ the impression that Reagan would sell | 

. the FX aircraft to Taiwan. 


But.with Allen at nolitical death’s 


ly. He got agreement from Defense ! 
_ Secretary Caspar © Weinberger ‘that 
more than 40 Soviet divisions pinned ; 
-- down by China on the Sino-Soviet bor- | 
der made the Peking connection vital. 


’ backed Haig. With the NSC's director- 
: ship and Far Eastern desk temporarily | i 
unfilled, there was.no rebuttal. That | 
+ long televran: sent to California noted | 


Taiwan Turnabout 


The one dissident was presidential 
counselor Edwin Meese. vo more. con- 
fortable in foreign policy than his chiet. 
Meese could not bevin -o refute the 


_ combined wisdom of Sfate. Defense 


and the intelligence community. Be 


ther could Reagan. 


Wiliam P. Clark, newly brought i in to 


“replace Allen, was silent. Thus, at the 


Jan. 7 NSC meeting, nobedy made the 
opposite case: that China, row as histori- 


- cally, will do what is in its bext interests, 


whatever the kowtowing trom Washing- 


= ton; that those troops on the Soviet bor- - 
~ der are there to protect China, not the 


United States; that Pekiny’s refusal. to 


"say one word on Poland proves the ab- | 
-sence of a U.S.-Chinese entente. 


- Politicians at the Whire House, sur- 
prised by the president's Ceesion, were a 
little disturbed by the tact that the loud- 
est hand-clapping over .che announce- 
ment was from Rep. Stephen J. Solarz of} 
New York, an anti-Reagan liberal Demo-} 


- crat. A devastated Jesse H2kms told Clark 
_ that he no longer could count on him toy . 
support the administration on sore 


questions. That warning hints at perils 
for a president who risks clienaiion of his! 
true constituteney when he and his Cabi- 


- net follow the guidance of the permanent] 


government. ; 
11922, Field Enterprises. tae, —— | 
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; implicit suggestion that: the. time to 
7 strike had arrived. 2: 22:4 sisePimsinmse, 
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ARSICLE APPEARE 18 JANUARY 1932 
ON pags Yt —f4 


WASHINGTON TALK 


; ° es 

FTER the niceties were out of the 
way at an informal encounter | 

au with some reporters the other 
day, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence bluntly sought some intelli. i 
gence. : j 
“Why is the press dumping on me?’’. | 
asked William J. Casey, chief of the 
A reporter, with a good memory for 
past encounters between those who are: 
paid to keep secrets private and those- 

_ paid to make them public, replied, “At 
’ least nobody's written that Casey is 
stupid or crazy, the way one of your | 
_ predecessors was described.” 0.0. j 
Mr, Casey took this with a genteel : 
harrumph, then said, ‘Well, I guess 1 
should mark thatasaplusttons .- 
ace: o ‘ 


& 


; 7 Francis X..Clines 3 
Bernard Weinraub || 
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ethics 


“The mighty Casey has struck out” | 


CHICAGO —The last to know about two 
recent and dramatic events—the one in Po- 
land and the other on the Golan 
Heights—seems to have been our Central 
Intelligence Agency. Communist. Poland's 
military arm had barely clamped martial 
law on the Poles when the Israelis mounted 
the Golan- Heights and announced they 
would militarize it and stay there. Since the 
State Department admitted that it had had 
‘no warning that these dramatics were about 
to take place, the conclusion has to be that 
the CIA itself was. taken by surprise. 

Coming as it did, the double: steal gives 
CIA Director William Casey a novel entry in 


the record book... The captain.;of our spy — 


team: has been in place for almost a year, 
and: yet. his. organization has flubbed two 
important plays within a few days. (To be 
sure, the agency; which employs thousands 
and. spends billions: without any accounting, 
can boast a tradition of flunking: It was 
caught unaware by revolution in Iran and by 
Russian aggression in Afghanistan. Too, 
some people wondered why the CLA had got 
no inkling of the fanatical Moslem stirrings 
in Egypt which led to the assassination of 
Anwar Sadat). ©: 

Still, these are arresting chathees in the 
saga. of muddling through as recorded by 
the CIA—a saga which Senate leaders pro- 
mise to pore ever. But for the present, there 


.is no joy in Muddleville; the mighty Casey_ 


has struck out. : Charles DeLacy 


Kerry Waghom 


William Casey: no joy in Muddleville --; 
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PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
1] January 1982 


Casey takes another strike - 


The last time not-so-mighty: William ts Casey was at bat, - 
he got to first base on balls. The Senate Intelligence. 
‘Committee found there was “‘no:basis for concuaing: that 
Mr. Casey is unfit” to be CIA director. 

’ Casey barely escaped the ax last summer for handing the 
CIA's covert operations job to a totally unqualified crony. 
He failed to list all kinds of holdings, liabilities, civil suits 
and clients in his financial disclosure statement. He refused 
to put his holdings in a blind trust. 


The Washington Post has apparently found solid evidence 
in government documents showing that five years ago 
Casey lobbied like a foreign agent for Indonesia., Yet he 
failed to register as'a foreign agent. That was the trouble. | 
Billy Carter got into shilling for Libya, you may recall. 

A lawyer i is allowed to represent a foreign country if hee 
appears in “established agency proceedings” — ‘hearings, 

_ say, in a court or before congressional committee — 


car? toe 


Simon and other Treasury and Internal Revenue Service ~ 


“hs Indonesia and some major oil companies. 


7 or... influence (an) agency or official of the United ‘Staté: 
: with reference to formulating, adopting or changing © 
... domestic.or foreign policies.”” To pursue political activity — 


Now he’s gone to bat again and, it seems, taken a stiike.~ | > on behalf of a foreign power, one must rees asa foreign 


STAT 


: without registering: asa ‘tered agent. 


But in 1976 Casey met with Treasury Secretary William 


officials in an effort get IRS policy changed as it related to 


That seems ‘clearly areffort to. “persuade 


agent. Casey didn’ t. 3 
Is that a big deal? By itself, it riiene not be, Sink i 


~ shows a lamentable insensitivity to the ‘etter of the law for 
“3 a man now charged with running the CIA. | 
“.», How many more strikes have to be gr: ea past Casey. -| 
".. before President Reagan either fires him or appoints a \ 
<>. special prosecutor toinvestigatehim? «..- eens? 
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TIME 
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_—-Nation——— 


The US. reprisals: perhaps n necessary, but far from forceful 


“The world simply. cannot stand by and 
permit the Soviet Union te commit this act 
with impunity ... Neither the United 
States nor any other nation can continue to 
do business as usual with the Soviet 
Union.” 


n eerie echo rings through those 
words. They were not uttered by 
Ronald Reagan last week when 
he imposed sanctions against the 


USS.R. in response to the declaration of 
martial law in Poland. Rather, they Ry 
‘were spoken by Jimmy Carter, al-. 5 poke 


most two years. ago to the day, when 
he levied economic sanctions against 
the Soviet Union for its invasion of 
Afghanistan. Although Carter in ef- 
fect cut nearly all US. economic and 
political ties to the Soviet Union, & 
Reagan lashed out at his predecessor %4 
during the presidential campaign for £ 
failing to respond aggressively ; 
enough to the Soviets: ifelected, Rea- ! 
gan promised he would act tougher 
toward Moscow. 


There was thus a certain irony “~~ 


when the sanctions announced by 
Reagan last week were so mild that 
they amounted to a gnat’s bite. Even 
more than Carter's reprisals, the new 
sanctions were symbolic, not sub- 
stantive; Reagan may have conveyed 
the Administration’s moral outrage 
at the crackdown on freedom in Po- 
land, but his measures will have al- 
most no impact. And by acting with- 
‘out support from Western allies, 


U.S. decisions will be determined by Soviet actions. 


TIME/ JANUARY I], 1982 


Reagan has risked diminishing what little 
effect the sanctions might have. Said one 
Moscow-based Western diplomat: “Face 
it, the Soviets can buy most of the stuff 
they need from other countries.” 

Those who consider Reagan’s mea- 


sured policy wise could offer several plau- 


sible defenses. One was that even concert- 
ed action by the allies would probably not 
persuade Warsaw or Moscow to lift mar- 
tial law, at least for the moment. Another 
argument was that some gesture had to be 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


made: mere stlence wou.d be perceived as 
acquiescence to an atrxcity. More than, 
that, it remained possivle that Moscow | 
would see the sanctions «:s only a first step, | 
which might give the Soviets pause for re- 
straint. Said one senior ‘J.S. diplomat: “If 
we had come down like a ton of bricks at 
the outset, we would hav2 no options left.” 
Finally, if Reagan’s initial actions ap-— 


‘peared too ineffectual te many, others be- 


lieved that his verbal responses to the 
crackdown suitably coimbined righteous 
anger with hints o flexibility and a 
new sense of pragmatism about the 
realities of foreign volicy. For exam- 
ple, in an NBC television interview 
last week, Reagan emphasized that 
3 his actions were not meant to encour- 

age the Poles to “siart manning the 
barricades.”’ Added Reagan: “Talk of 
that kind led the !lungarians years 
§ ago to take to the streets with little 
=] more than sticks aid stones against 
q Soviet tanks. We didn’t want a repeat 
of that.” 

In announcing the sanctions, 
= Reagan nevertheless made it clear 
that he thought the Soviets were the 
g real instigators of martial law in Po- 
land. 


g them. American decisions will be de- 
termined by Soviet actions.” 
Among the sar.ctions that Rea- - 


gan invoked: 
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“The Soviet Union bears a_ 
heavy and direct -esponsibility for 
q the repression in Poland,” said Rea- : 
3 gan. “Further steps may be neces- ! 
sary, and I will be prepared to take | 
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Ay er STAT 
News Quiz . 
T OUESHOREA are based on news re- 


ports in The Inquirer in the last week. 
SOI GHB HEHE 


20. Government documents indi- | 
cate that CIA Director William J. . 
Casey lobbied in 1975 on behaif of a : 
foreign government without regis- ' 
rering as a foreign agent. For what | 
country did he lobby? 

Answers below | 


Quiz answers - ! 


— A ERS ae a eR ER meeniet nem | 


20. Indonesia. © 
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OM PAGE a i 


W ARRIORS: ATSUEZ, 
Lisenhower Takes America 
into the Middle East ~ 

DonaidNelf o-..3.:: 
Simon & Schuster. aes 95 


Deeckeen 


. Reviewed by = 8 
“Leonard Boasberg 


* The Suez affair -was not America’ 's 
finest diplomatic hour. 

- Quite the contrary. The Eisenhow- 
er administration's’ handling’ -of -|- 
events, in the months surrounding 


_ November 1956, was a dismal exam 


pie of American diplomacy ar its 

WOYrst. : ere 
‘fhe administration was ‘confront. 

ed with two simultaneous crises just 


before the American .presidential . 


election. In the Middle East, Britain, - 
_ France and Israel had retaliated in 


force against .Egyptian strong-man ‘|. 
NM oe , ” bad guys, a the worst guys were the | 


Gamal Abdel Nasser’s seizure of the | 
‘Suez Canal and his terrorist attacks 


.on Israeli. civilians. In -Europe,- the = 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
10 JANUARY 1982 


its own allies, In aretide panes | 


fe rae Spent the'next 14 years, “until: 


| 
: 
[iz 
| 


United States. 


=" In. Warriors at Suez, Howerer: Don 


his death; in. bitter hatred of: the! 


Not that the Suez affair was Brit? 
ain’s finest hour, or France's, or I&. 
rael’s...The case can certainly be* 
-made-that the adventure was miscon- 
ceived: from the beginning, that Brit- 
ain. under the irresolute leadership ~ 
of Authony Eden, and France, defeat- 
ed im Vietnam and bogged down in- 
its foredoomed struggle to hold. Alge-! 
Tia;-had- neither the power nor the 
will to bring the business. fo. a suc- 
cessful ¢ conclusion. | 


ald Neff makes another case. Jt is that 
Nasser was ae good guy —a “vibrant 
new leader,” 


=i 


upon as objective history. The author 
shows little understanding of the 
complex forces swirling around and 
boiling up from within :he-Arab 
world — the nationalistic, theocratic, 


economic and. tribal rivaines; the . 


influence of Allah and oi, o: mullahs 


and Marx, the reaction aygarnast West- - 


ern culture as well as Western colo- 
nialism. 


His method of citing — (ra a 


deaf ofthe time, not citing - -Sotirces 
mh DRCONVENTIONS It norm ystitying. 


Wha tr, tO Tt “Tiention one minor éxam- 


“ment that: when William t‘olby b& - 
Y came CYA director in (963 he Tired 
ctalesmian obinterna: ; James Angleton partly becatise that 


ples is his Source Tor ihe ‘Tar state- 


tional matinee” The: British and L top spoo k had displayed. ° ‘unusiat 


French, according to Neff, were the | _ 
Israelis.” ee 
Only: eight months ‘before Suez, 


| 
\ 
i 


“partiality” for Israel? 1 asked Cory 


who might be in-a-position” _TO-KnO | 
his own motivation. ' “That Wasnt me 


issue atat,” he said. - toe BY 


os 


ty te ap ara a re me ag es SSH a 


STAT 


U Acca eS) 


the oil lobby, it seems, is sot worth | 
mentioning. 
The book is simiplyen not to be relied 


Neirs- treatment of, quot ‘ations: “i 
cavalier,.if not dishonest. :n a note 
Neff says he’s “taken the. l-berty” of | 
putting’ paraphrased . quotutions.- gf 


Russians were crushing the Hunga~,|~ Egypt and five other Arab nations : 


rian freedom fighters: Ae =: had sent their armies to strangle the ; 
In Washington,. the US.. ect infant Jewish state in its cradle. | 


ment managed.a Series of blunders: 
that subverted our- interests..and 
those of our friends while adv: ancing..; 
‘the interests of ouradversaries. .” 


“If the United Nations once admits: 
that international disputes can ‘be ; 
settled by using force, then we will .. 
“have destroyed 1 the very foundations | 
of the organization and our best hope . 
of establishing world order.” “~ 7" 


Thus spake President Eisenhower, 
in whose administratton the CIA had - 


overthrown the Mossadegh Regime:: 


in Iran, in 1953, and. a left-wing gov--" 


+ 


“ft 
be 


1 : 


They continued to maintain a state of 
war--with. it. Arab: propagandists 
filled: they. air’ with extravagant. 


‘threats of a “final solution” that Hit: 


‘ler had only come close to: Egypt was 
‘ blocking the Suez Cantal to Israeli 
ships, flouting the. 1888 Constanti- 
“ nople Convention guaranteeing free 


ES Passage to ships of all nations.. 


% 


: Egypt was “hyperbolic.” 
“. Tt was Israel's “violent rétaliatory: 


- According to Neff, Israel's: fear of 


policy”. that provoked Nasser, caus- 


an arms deal with Czechoslovakia, 


ernment in Guatemala, in.1954, and- “and to blockade-the Straits’ of Iran, 


who would, in 1958, dispatch Ameri- > 
can Marines to Lebanon without a by 


your: -leave. Sronrthe United. Nations, : 


“s S 


: cutting off Israel’ 's trade with Africa 


and Asia... ¢ 


and whose. Secretary of. ‘state, Jobn + Is skillful in using Timestyle — load- 
Foster Dulles, had proclaiined the-.- “.-ed words and select-a-version. Thus,! 


doctrine of “massive. retaliation at.a 
‘time and place of ourown choosing.” 
But Dulles was not speaking of the 


Soviet Union. To Moscow the United . 
States would (and could) do. little ¢ 


‘More than dispatch plaintive notes 


. calling upon Russia, in vain, to leave~,: 


‘the Hungarians al 
What the Unit 
‘and did, in. bizarre ‘cooperation with’ 


Neff, a former Time coreenondens 


Nasser “pressed his case” for Ameri+ 
can weapons: Israeli Prime Minister; 
David Ben Gurion “badgered" Wash- 
Ington- and made.-“incessant de- 


“mands” for American’ weapons. Nas-! 


ser spoke in “temperate and ratio- 


+ nal” terms; Ben om was “fustian” 


fproved Fer: — ca in uence : CAA ROSE yet pea pope ee : 


erful Jewish ere in. SMashington; 


transcripts of telephone con versay 
tions “in direct quotes, always. “Se 
tempting to keep their inte:.rity.” His 
handling of secondary. soucces.is, 49 
putit mildly, casual, If yeu-are inien-- 
ested in a balanced view 0: the Suez 
controversy; The Suez Affais, written 


by.-an eminent British ‘storiag, * 


Hugh Thomas, and. criticai-of Brit. 
- ain’s role, remains one of the best. — 


‘ing him, in September 1955, to make | i 


~s 
‘Leonard Boasberg is a riember of 


The Inquirer’s editorial board. J 
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Bae of Treasury,” "he stated, “and, I believ-, two meet- | 


og ys “8/85 ~ | ings at the Internal Revenue Service i the sum-. 
: £3 t is y Se ~~] mer of 1976.” ; 
{ N 2 see By Casey’s standards, the money hg recived ; 
bce fer al - | for the service to Indonesia was, indeed, minor. In : 
his financial report to the Senate committee, he | 
| stated the worth of his municipal bonds (from the-; 
‘states of Ohio and Wisconsin) at $2.88,782, his | 
| U.S. government bonds at $19,343, aad his equi-. | 
: ‘| ties at $7,505,013. In addition, he listed cash pan 
fo, sere cash equities of $23,951. 
~ oy -9y | “Among the criticisms of Casey is that he aia? 
744 not place his holdings in a blind trust ‘vhen he was.; 
made CIA director, a post that gives him secret | 
information that could be of financial benefit, The| 
law does not require a blind trust, although sever- | 
:| al past. CIA directors set them up voluntarily... ; 
‘: Many of Casey’s investments are with com- 


By Bob Porterfield er Myron s-Waldman 


Newsday “Washington. Bureau..-.-. 23 
Washington--CLA Director William J | Casey fintls hirsedlf oe aig : : a 

broiled in a continuing controversy over His private business deal-~, eee eae oe ae : 

ings. While there may be argument about the proprieties of some thin , Mf 


_| be forthcoming to one of those firms. On Jan. 18, 
oe coneaeet there i is no coe : at they Pee made him & "| the U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corp. will meet in Nash-: 4 


- | ville to decide which of 27 firms should be award-4 
His confidential sevienianit tothe Senate intelligence Coins ibe hen ity of $8.4 billion 3 aa fod sai pa dies for | 


tee, provided during confirmation hearings last year and obtained ~ +: 5 
by New waday, lists his net worth at $9,647, ee es ieee eee a a pages Herel oes pela euaen : 
is diverse and impressive, ranging from oil and oil-rela ocks : + as 500 inter. 
($9,089,097) to tobaceo (Philip Mofris, valued at $347,000). He ee a eee ee 
even values the. cars he owns. at $50,000. +... * | two corapanies, Energy Transition Corp.,a Wash- 
A staunch Republican i in politics, he can be Bipartisas one it | ington-based consulting firm, and Xoppers Co. 
comes to econemies, investing $200, 000 in a California condomin- -| Casey holds a one-fifth interest in Erergy Transi- 
jum project as an associate of Bee: James EL Scheuer, ees liberal | tion, stock amounting to $10,000. 
Democrat from Neponsit. °° > -l- Peat Methanol Associates would like to build a 
And he has shared his expertise. -He has probably written more ° $250-million plant in North Carolina that would | 
books on businesa-and tax shelters—some of them with assis- |: turn peat into methanol, known as wood alcohol. 
tance—than Erte Stanley. Gardner has. written mysteries. _| But before thatis ere the partmership would like 
The official scrutiny of Casey im recent months has centered | @ Price guarantee of 75 cents for every gallon of 
riore on his private business activities than his official conduct. A | alcohol its gigantic still would produce. The Syn- 
Senate, investigation inta whether he misled stockholders and | fuels Corp. will announce its decision next month. 
failed to ittform the Senate of the full extent of his holdings ended | ~ Casey's four associates in Energy Transition 
with a conclusion that he was “not unfit” to serve as head of the I. Corp. ., like him, come out of the adramistrations 
CLA. Now he is being investigated by the Justice Department of Richard M. Nixon and Gerald R. Ford. One of 
because of allegations that he may have violated a law by not ~ them, Robert Fri, former deputy administrator of 
registering as a foreign agent for the government of Indonesia ~ the Energy Research and Development Adminis. 
several years ago, Casey contends he was not required to register. __ tration, insists that Casey was never active i in the | 
‘The Indonesia matter was a small portion of Casey’s activities - company’ s affairs. 
as g businessman and lawyer. By Casey’s own calculation, accord- But it would be impossible for Gases with his | i 
ing to papers on file with the Senate Tatelligence Comunittee, he* large portfolio, to be intimately invoived in every- | 
earned only: $12,675: forthe work. .. 9. + oo ty a ae ae holdings, for example, have a mar- 
Casey, a Roslyn Harbor lawyer who was an attorney for the‘. et value ee eee eee his oil com- 
New York law firm of Rogers & Wells when he handled the Indo--~ ele S215, AGG Pa fete o 875 for Dore 
nesia case from 1976 to 1978, wrote the committee that: “I was ce Gi i], $136 ‘000 f a abot $361,500 for | j 
compensated for my services through Rogers & Wells; my hour ly thers, EH i $ ‘ Or Lone i Inc., among 
rate at the time was approximately $260 per billable hour.” | -. jothers to; hd vaneg neglected a piparenr hare : 
He informed the committee that he accumulated.“only 48 a ae Ting ie ee eh. reer Pp e quae 
three quarters billable hours with respect to the government of” “Tdand Li fm Co. Heloaned ae fo DOR, 
Indonesia and Pertamina [the Indonesian-owned oil company] be-~: ® ball mae Ce C aah pees y toa racquel 
tween July 1976 and June 1978.”: 3 Teac teland Business Revi cme = herent 
Without going into detail, he freely. “wrote The committee . «Serb apes a Glen Cave acid Mirae Ase \ ee : 
about the meetings he held with Treasury Department and Inter- - He ae aa leases a $128,000 compute - 
-nal Revenue Service officials on behalf of Indonesia—meetings ‘Casey’s largest single holdin ee ket 
now challenged in a Washington Post article as violating the For- ~ g & 8, marae 


eign Agents Registration Act..“I had a meeting at the Department... : “value of $4,255,200, ia bis investment in Capital | 
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1980, Casey was.listed as a director of Capital 
. Cities Communications... isi<xa-c~ts noe 
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CIA Director Willlam Casey faces a J us-| 
tice Department review of: his initial failure| 
to tell a Senate panel of his 1976 lobbying of 
Treasury and State Department officials ‘a 
behalf of Indonesia, officials said. Depart- 
ment aides said an inquiry: will determine| 
whether he should have registered as a for-! 
eign agent. .The CIA said Casey didn’t be! 
lieve he had to Tepetees : i 


Pravda charged that” the CIA, sine 
‘directives from the top U.S. leadership, "is 
engaged in extensive spying in the Soviet 
Union, The Communist Party newspaper as- 
serted that U.S. agents posing as diplomats 
are using “sabotage and terror” to get infor- 
mation. Last Sunday, FBI Director William 
Webster suggested several hundred KGB 
agents, many serving as ennays, were in the | 
US. 


STAT 
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U.S. Memos Indicate Casey — 
_Didn’t Report All Lobbying | 


etre en ce fe 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 7 (AP} — Wil- 
liam J. Casey, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, failed to tell a Senate com- 
mittee the full extent of his lobbying on 
behalf of Indonesia in 1976, Government. 
documents show. ; : 

The Justice Department’s criminal 
division is reviewing the matter to see if 
Bir. Casey violated Federal law by fail- 
ing to register as a foreign agent. De- 
partment officials say that in the past 
criminal charges have been brought 
only when a foreign agent tried to con- 
ceal his work. “ 

Ina revised disclosure statement filed 
with the Senate Intelligence Committee 
in September, two days before the panel 
ended its active investigation of his past 
business dealings, Mr. Casey acknowl- 
edged he had one meeting at the Treas- 
ury Department and two at the Internal 


Revenue Service in 1976 while repre-. 


senting Indonesia on a tax question in- 
volving its oil industry. - 
Letter From Law Firm Submitted 

Mr. Casey did not say with whom he 
met. He submitted a letter from his for- 
mer law firm, Rogers & Wells, describ- 
ing the two sessions at Internal Revenue 
as “information meetings.” 

But I.R.S. documents show that Mr. 


Casey got in touch with the State De 


partment in addition to T and 
Internal Revenue officials. And docu- 
ments and the recollection of officials 
who were involved indicate that Mr. 
Casey also got in touch with Charles M. 
Walker, the Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary for tax policy. : 

The documents and interviews indi- 
cate that Mr. Casey was lobbying for a 
change in tax rulings affecting Indone- 
sia. 5 


NEW YORK TIMES 
8 JANUARY 1982 


nn ge re pe 


Asked about the matter, the Centra) 
Intelligence - Agency said today, 
“Rogers & Wells made a good faith 
determination in 1976 that no registra- 
tion.was called for. The firm continues 
to believe that determination was cor- 
rect, and Mr. Casey concurs.’’. The 
agency declined to answer any other 
questions. 


“Tremendous Importance’ Cited _ 


On July 9, 1976, Mr. Walker wrote 
Commissioner Donald C. Alexander of 
the Internal Revenue Service that Indo- 
nesia had retained legal counsel in New 
York to help obtain a private tax ruling 
known in the revenue service as a tax 
letter, ‘‘I] assume that, in view of the tre- 
mendous importance of this matter, the 
forthcoming ruling request will be ex- 
pedited by your office,’’ Mr. Walker | 
wrote. 


In an interview, Mr. Alexander said, 


Treasury is not normally a party to a° 


letter ruling. This wasn’t the kind of |donesian agent, 


case they gotinvolved in normally.” 


U.S. Taxpayer Request Needed 


According to a memorandum of the. 


revenue service, Assistant Commis- 
sioner John L. Withers told Mr. Casey at 
a meeting on July 14, 1976, that the serv- 
ice could not act “until a U.S. taxpayer 
requested a ruling from theservice.”’ 


Mr. Withers then said. according to . 


the memorandum, that since neither 


Pertamina, the Indonesian state cil : 
company, nor Indonesia met that quali. | 


fication, “some other entity such as a 
U.S. oil company would have to ap- 
proach the service.” 


The documents also say that, at a | 
meeting on Aug. 30, Mr. Withers again - 
rejected Mr. Casey’s arguments that ‘ 


the revenue service should be willing to 
rule on any request by Indonesia. 

‘Mr. Casey and Rogers & Wells were 
hired by Indonesia in 1976 after the In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruled that pay- 
ments by UnitedStates oil companies to 
Pertamina could no longer quality for 
United States income tax credits. 


The Senate committee found Mr. 


Casey not unfit to continue as Central 
Intelligence Director but could not , 
determine whether he should have ! 
registered as a foreign agent. It referred 
“I recall Treasury’s interest in this, and | that question to the Justice Department. | 


Mr. Casey never registered as an In- | 
although Rogers & 


Wells and a partner in the firm regis. . 


A memorandum by Steven Hannes, a | tered in 1977. .. 


lawyer at the revenue service, shows he - 
was called by Arthur Dornheim of the ' 
State Department’s Indonesia Desk on - 
Sept. 1 and 2, 1976. According to the ° 
memorandum, Mr. Domheim told Mr. 
Hannes that Mr. Casey had said that the | 
revenue service had refused to issue the | 
tax letter and Mr. Domheim asked what | 
the service would need to make such a | 
mave. ° si ; 
The contacts are significant because | 
they call into question the defense given 
by Mr. Casey for not registering. Mr. | 
Casey’s defenders have said he did not | 
have to register because the law ex. ; 
empted lawyers doing legal work in es- 
tablished agency proceedings, as in the | 
tax letter process. : i 
But the documents show that the reve- | 
| nue service considered its tax letter pro- | 
, cess had never begun. . ; 
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tne 


Casey ai 


extent of work for Indonesia | 


Washington (AP) —The director of 
central intelligence failed to tell a 
Senate committee investigating his 
past. business dealings of the full ex- 
tent of his lobbying of. Treasury and 
State department officials on behalf 
of Indonesia in 1976, government 
documents show. ee 

The Justice Department’s criminal 
division is reviewing the matter to 
see if Director William J. Casey vio- 
lated federal law by failing to regis- 
ter as a foreign agent. 

In a revised disclosure statement 
filed with the Senate Intelligence 
Committee last Seprember—two days 
before the panel ended its active in- 
vestigation of Mr. Casey—the CIA di- 


rector acknowledged he--had one 
meeting at Treasury and two meet- 
ings at the Internal Revenue Service 
in 1976 while representing Indonesia 


on a tax question involving that na- 
tion’s oilindustry. ~~ ; 

Mr. Casey did not say with whom 
he ret. He submitted a letter from 
his former law firm, Rogers & Wells, 
which described the two sessions at 
IRS as “information meetings.” 

But IRS documents obtained by 
the Associated Press show that Mr. 
Casey also contacted the State De- 
partment. And both documents and 
the recollection of officials who were 
then involved with the issue indicate 
that Mr. Casey also contacted Charles 
M. Walker, the assistant treasury sec- 
retary for tax policy, and possibly 
Treasury Secretary William E. Simon | 
himself. : 

The documents and interviews 
show that Mr. Casey was lobbying ad- 
ministration officials outside formal 


-said, “I recall Treasury’s interest in 


_mally a party to a [tax] letter ruling.” 


IRS would need to make a ruling. 


channels to change U.S. tax rulings or 


8 January 1982 


a matter of high importance to Indo- 
nesia. | . : 

Asked about the matter, the CIA 
said yesterday, “Rogers & Wells 
made a good-faith determination in 
1976 that no registration was called 
for. The firm continues to believe that 
determination was correct, and Mr. 
Casey concurs.” The agency declined 
to answer any other questions. i 


On July 9, 1976, Mr. Walker wrote | 
TRS Commissioner Donald C. Alexan- 
der that Indonesia had hired New! 
York legal counsel to help gain a pri- 
vate tax ruling known in the IRS asa 
tax letter. “I assume that, in view of 
the tremendous importance of this 
matter, the forthcoming ruling re- 
quest will be expedited by your of- 
fice,’ Mr. Walker wrote. 


In an interview, Mr. Alexander, 
this matter, and Treasury is not nor- 


A memo by IRS attorney Steven 
Hannes shows he was called by Ar- 
thur Dornheim of the State Depart- | 
ment’s Indonesia Desk on September 
1 and 2, 1976. According to the memo, 
Mr. Dornheim told Mr. Hannes that 
Mr. Casey had informed him the IRS 
had refused to issue the tax letter rul- 
ing and Mr. Dornheim asked what the 


The contacts are significant be- 
cause they call into question the de- 
fense raised by Mr. Casey for not! 
registering. Mr. Casey’s defenders | 
have said he did not have to register 
because the law exempts attorneys | 
handling legal work, such as the tax | 
letter ruling process. 


pparently failed to reveal full 


But the documents show that the 
TRS ruled that its tax jetter process 
had never even begun. 

“Mr. Casey and Rogers & Wells 
were hired by Indonesia in 1976 after 
the IRS ruled that payments by U.S. 
oil companies to Pertarnina could no 
longer qualify for U.S. income tax 


‘credits. 


In a seven-page memorandum, | 
Mr. Casey said Indonesia wanted him 
to “preclear” with the Treasury De: 4 
partment and the IRS that rewritten 
contracts between Indonesia and U.S. 
oil companies would qualify the pay-. 
ments for U.S. tax credits. 


A source familiar with the case | 
said, “There was a fair amount of | 
pressure to rule on behalf of a foreign | 
government and that had never been | 
done before.” 

In interviews, Mr. Simon, Mr. | 
Walker and Mr. Dornneim said they 
did. not specifically recail meetings: 
with Mr. Casey but were farniliar | 
with the case. i 

Mr. Dornheim said he taiked with: 
members of Mr. Casey’s firm, per- 
haps including Mr. Casey himself. 


“YT looked upon his efforts as nor- ; 
mal activity to assist the Indone- | 
sians.” Mr. Dornheim said. “They des- | 
perately needed this foreign invest- | 
ment and if something could be: 
worked out, it seemed to me to be an | 
avenue worth pursuinz.” : i 

The Senate committee found Mr. ‘ 
Casey not unfit to continue as CIA di- | 
rector, but could not determine ; 
whether he should have registered as | 
a foreign agent, and referred that | 
question to the Justice Department. - 
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Senate Probe J 


° By Patrick E. Tyler vin? ad | 


Washington Post Staff Weiter 


“The Senate Intelligence Commit- 
“tbe has declined so far to provide the 
‘Justice Department with hundreds 
of pages, of documents and testimo- 
‘ny- gathered.in ‘the..committee’s in- 
-vestigation’ ‘of. .Central Intelligence 
Agency . Director. William. J. Casey 

‘last fall: Officials said yesterday that 
Senate:rules prevent such disclosure’ 
“without a. vote of the-committee- or: 
‘perhaps the full chamber. © * 

~-2'The documents include Treasury 
Department and Internal Revenue 
Service memoranda that show Casey 
in 1976 lobbied top ‘Treasury offi- 
‘cials on‘ behalf of Indonesia to win 
‘multimillion-dollar changes in IRS 
foreign tax credit rulings... - eee 

The Jatelligence Committee “bat 

_month asked the Justice Depart- 
ment to determine.whether Casey 
should have registered as a foreign. 
agent for Indonesia. Justice officials. 
requested the documentary record of 
the three-month Senate investiga- 
tion just before the Dec. 16 recess, 
but the request was not presented to 
the senators, -.. -. .-----~ 

A spokesman. for ‘the “Justice De- 
partment, Thomas DeCair, said its 
review of the Casey matter is going 
forward without. the committee’s ma-. 

_terial. Earlier this week another Jus- 

tice offictal said.that. none of the 
basic documents had_been obtained 
or examined and that no interviews 

-had been conducted. with the prin 
ae 

A spokesman for Sen. Daniel Pat: 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
8 January 1982 


to Jushice 3 


rick Moynihan: (D-NLY.), the com- 
mittee’s acting. chairman, said yes- 
terday that “Sen. Moynihan would 
have no objection to providing. the 
Justice Department with the evi- 
dence gathered by the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, but of course 
that is not a- decision he" can, make 
unilaterally.” * 

An aide to Moynihan, Michael De 
McCurry, said the documents were 
being withheld-under a Senate rule 
that says, “No... paper- presented 
to the. Senate...shall be with- 
drawn from its files except by the 
order of the Senate.” McCurry said : 
the committee members would prob- | 
ably not take up. the matter until 
after they return Jan. 25. ° ie 


Committee sceketian ‘Stance 


Davis said that “almost all’ of the 


--documents gathered-during the com-| 


- mittee’s investigation were: obiained 


from the. files of the Treasury De-. 


: . partment and IRS. He said that Jus- 
“tice Department. officials have been 


advised to request their own copies | 
of the records from. those depart- | 


ments...“It’s just part of the general 
-caution‘of, the Senate in turning any- 
- thing over ‘to-the executive branch,” 
> Davis saidie~ + - 

..~ Senate staffers said that i in nm eddis 
-tion to “the Treasury and IRS doc- 


uments; the Intelligence Committee - 


took- testimony from a number--of 
: witnesses, Also, a 100-page report on 


-Casey’s Indonesian activities ‘and. 


- other business dealings was compiled 


by one of the committee’s special - 


_counsels, but the senators declined « 
tom make it public... 32734): 


“in an_article ‘based cn:many'of the: 
‘documents; which’ snowed that - he} 


‘of his Indonesian work, Rogers &. 


‘nation in-1976 that no registration 


Casey coneurs.” 


LAS ey 


"Phe Washington Post yesterday” 
described Casey’s lobbying activity - 


was advocating specific changes in 


_tax policy outside established chan- 


nels with top political appointees of. 
the Ford suininstabon, including 
Treasury Secretary. ye EB. Si- 
mon. .-.. { 
. The CIA issued a statement yes, 
terday saying that the law-firm that j 
Casey served as coursel at the time. 


Wells, “made. a good-faith determi-. 
{asa forelion agent} was called for.’ 


The firm continues to believe that 
determination was correct ‘and Mr. 


& WILLIAM J. CASEY. wes 
“22 Justice Dept review going forward 


Soe ieee 
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RADIO REBORTS 


4701 WILLARD AVENUE, CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 20015 656-4068 


FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 
PROGRAM NBC Nightly News STATION WRC TV 

NBC Network 
DATE January 7, 1982 7:00 PM CIIy Washinaton, DC 
SUBJECT Investigation of William Casey 


JOHN CHANCELLOR: More today on the Justice Department's 
investigation of the activities of William J. Casey before he 
became Director of the CIA. 


Casey, acting as an unregistered foreign agent, has 
admitted meeting with the Internal Revenue Service give years ago 
on behalf of a client of his law firm, the government of Indonesia. 
But the Associated Press reports today that IRS documents show 
Casey also met with officials at the State Department, which 
Casey did not disclose to the Senate Intelligence Committe. 
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Materiat supplied by Rodio TV Reports, Inc. may be used for file and reference purposes only. tf may na? be reproduced, sold or publicly demonstrated or exhibited. 
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| Casey J Lobbied Without : Regi 


By Patrick &. Tyler: -- 
Washington Post Stall Writer: - 
William J. Casey, as a private law- 
yer working for the Indonesian gov- 
ernment, lopbied top officials of the 
Treasury Department in 1976 ‘for. 
multimillion-dollar - changes - in. the” 
ULS. tax law without registering as a: 
foreigrragent. - 2 5. oss. - vert, 
Casey, now Central” “Thtelligence. 
Agency director, has. contended. ins] 
past Senate inquiries that he per-' 
formed limited -legal.,services and~ 
attended “informational. meetings” . 
with Internal. Revenue:Service offi-- 
cials.. But. government: documents. 


obtained by Ther. Washington Post: 
indicate that Casey was advocating: 
specific changes in tax policy outside. 
_established channels. with: top. polit- 
‘ical appointees of the Ford admin- 
istration, including-Treasury’ Secre- 
tary William E. Simon.- 
The issue . of” whether: Casey , 
should. have registered “aa a foreign 
“agent 13 under . Justice Department. 
review following - last fall’s Senate. 
Intelligence. ~ Committee | “inquiry, 
which concluded Casey was not unfit. 
to serve as director of the CIA; Stan- 
‘ley Sporkin, CIA general’ counsel, 
has maintained that: Casey: was not: 
“required to register, | 228- a" -Toreigi 
“ agent. 5 
Casey’s Poiesentaticn an of Indoves é 
sia,-as_ documented by’ memoranda’ 
‘from the IRS and: Treasury, i ig- sim- 
ilar to the case’ of lawyers Clark M 
Clifford and Paul Warnke, both for- 
‘mer high government officials." They: 
were required. to Tegister. as foreign: 


had met ‘in: ‘197L with US.‘ ‘governi- 
-ment officials in ‘an’ attempt to: ex- 
pedite Export: Import Ie ans to bye 
Eau cane : =f 
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Lennar pth a at 


. In many. instances, the Justice 
Department | requires Tegistration 
after the fact. In 1980, President 
‘Carter’s brother, Billy, “also - was. 
“forced. to register for his Libyan rep- 
resentation; which — caused embar- 
rassment to the administration. 
- A lawyer representing a client, 
‘including a‘ foreign government, in 
an “established proeeeding” such as 
van IRS..taxzruling. case is not. re- 
quired to register as a foreign agent, 
but is supposed to register if engaged 
in “political activity.” The law de- 
fines that-as any action intended to- 
“persuade or in.any other way influ- 
ence any agency or official of. the 
- United States . ... with-reference to 
_formulating,. adopting or changing 
the domestic or foreign policies of 
the United States...” 
- Documents and interviews Sik 
former officials show that Casey met 
first with the treasury secretary: and 
_the assistant secretary for tax policy, 
a State Department official and later 
with IRS officials, urging, the IRS to 
put. aside. its objections to. the. Indo- 
nesian produictiqni contracts;; with 
‘major American“‘oil companies -and. 
-the claims for’ tax credits for over- 
seas taxation: In 1978 the INS came 
around to the position. favored by 
Indonesia... ee ue 
- On: July 8, 1976, Casey met, “with 
‘Simon and his assistant secretary ‘for 
jlicy, Charles M. Walker;’‘to 
enlist their aid. Walker followed the. 
meeting by writing a July 9, 1976, 
‘memorandum to then. IRS Commis-” 
‘sioner Donald -€. Alexander urging 
‘him to expedite new tax rulings. — 
In an interview this week, Alex: 
faaeee said that, Simon and Walker 
‘became. involved i in the foreign tax 
teredit question. “I just thought the 
iIRS ought to have called them’ the 
‘way we saw them without: regard to 
‘political considerations.” .-u52#s=2 
- Both Simon and Walker’ said re- 
‘cently that. they do not recall the: 
meeting;..but they da: not: dispute: 
niles se povedtinent documents. 


ta A 


Department official who asked, not 


the IRS would no. longer treat their, 
-“production ~sharing”’ arrangements 


440901R000400120003-1 
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gistering | 


tion, said in a report last fall that his 
department would require “complete 
public disclosure by persons acting+ 
for or in the interests of foreign prin- 
cipals where such activities are po- 

litical in nature or t border on the po~. 

litical” - 

_ Casey’s argument that he, wag. not 


‘required to register.23 a foreign 


egent centers on the exemption for 
attorneys performing legal services. 


“in what the law_calls ap “established 


agency proceeding.” 

IRS regulations specifically diate 
that only US. taxpayers may apply 
‘for IRS rulings.,im,an established 
agency proceeding,” which requires.a 
‘formal application-and specific sub- 
_missions. Casey made no suelt appli- 
cation and instead attemated to win: 
_a favorable policy change for. Indo-' 
nesia by going Loe top. Treasury 
Officials, ae 

‘Justice spokesinary loan Russell 
said yesterday - ‘that private lawyers 
; have an obligation to register ‘a3 
‘agents of foreign. clients. “when they 
attempt ta. influence. or. persuade 
-government officials, e xcept i in estab= 
lished agency proceedir.gs.” Cow 
:- “In other words,” Russell said, “ar- 
-guments must be made in a proceed- 
; ing rather than informally up on the- 
Hilt or over the breakfast table or in 
“private meetings in :he. executive. 
branch. It has to be some sort of f fo-. 
‘rum, such a3 a court or.a hearing.” 

Another. knowledgeable ciate 


to be named said that the circum- 
“stances describecLin this story. woul 
normally Deca registration as ay 
foreign agent. 4 

- The Tadofesian x matter x bese 
in ‘May, 1976, when major oil com- 
~panies operating in ‘ndonesia,: in-. 
cluding Texaco, Atlantic Richfield 
and Mobil; were: put on notice. that 


-with the Indonesian government as a 
‘foreign tax that: could be deducted. 
ifrom U. S.. taxes. ankters ‘oak Dae ase ee vy. 
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Why So Few 
Believed in. | 
The “Hit Squad’ 


Senate ee Leader. Howard ' 


Baker announced weeks ago that the - 
threat to. President. Reagan. and ~ 
other high officials: from. Libyan. as- - 


sassination squads was “diminish- 
ing.” What was diminishing was = 


‘credibility of the'reported threat. “2- 
The charges that led to the inter: : 
national uproax—and the tightened. ° 


security measures at..U.S.. border 
crossings — were contained in a 40- 
page secret report by the Central 
Intelligence Agency to the National 
Security Council. My associate Ron 
McRae has seen parts of this report. 

From the outset, foreign policy 


experts outside: the spy agency as-' 


sessed the CIA’s. assassination alarm 
as “possible, but not much better. 
than 10 percent.” But’ obviously, 
‘however farfetched the possibility, it 
‘had to be treated s serous by secu- 
rity agencies. 

. “The Secret Gardiee ‘tracks denn 
dozens of crank calls every year, in- 
cluding threats to shoot Reagan with 
psychic bullets,” one official pointed 


Shem all over the world.” 
What made non-CIA” "people: j in 


the administration suspicious.of the. = 
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Ganyant nie cauad story is clear from oe 


the CIA report itself: - 

*'The chief source of the hit 
__ Squad allegation, who: claimed to 
- have been present when Libyan dic- 
tator Muammar Qaddafi g gave orders 
for the assassins’ mission, demanded 


$500,000 for his information (wheth-~ 


er he: received it is unknown). The 
fact that the informer passed a lie- 


‘detector: test is not compelling; a 


practical liar can beat thé gadget, 
particularly someone ‘with the cool- 


ness to demand a half- million for his 
story ee 


ve The informer also, provided the 


names. of some buddies in Beirut _ 


who would be willing to sell infor- 


‘mation on the drug traffic. The CIA . 


recognized some of them as hustlers 


‘who had been peddling phony doc- 


uments for years, Oddly enough, 


though the CIA itself was dubious 
:- about this part of the informer’s ma- 


terial, the Drug Enforcement Ad- 


‘ministration began stuffing suitcases: . 


full of cash in a al of a big 
score in Beirut. ; 

° Two of the 14 names ‘on the hit 
squad were members of the Le- 
banese Shiite Moslem: sect, Amal, 
which has been engaged in a blood 


- feud with Qaddafi since their leader, 


Mousa Sadr, disappeared in Libya in 


‘1978. The FBI claimed that the 


"names were included because. of a 
out, adding: “But we don’t broadcast: : 


“computer-error” and were quickly 


- removed. Yet the names were still on 
' the list in documents issued at least 
12 days later. 


che 


; baa to have connections with Is- 


found them unconvine:ny—in a class 


7 by its own “disinformation” 
"paign directed at Qaddafi. The cam- 


STAT 


Several of the ronaas are 
raeli intelligence, which would have: 
iis own reasons to encourage a U. S.- 
Libyan rift. ~. 

® The report: calls the evidence of 
the hit squad’s existence. “over- 
whelming,” and predicts that “more 
detailed information is forthcoming”. 
from reliable. sources. None ipatencs 
alized. 
e The CIA Beas ited con-) 


fidently that its evidence “guarantees | 


the support of allied governments in 
any action deemed reasonably nec- 


_ essary to protect the lives of Amer- 


ican officials.” In fact, our allies, 
when briefed on the CIA findings,. 
with the white paper on El Salvador. mee 
earlier last year,. which was later 


’ shown to have relied on highly ques" 


tionable and probably forged docu- 


“ments. 


Footnote: There is a Seaibility 
that the CIA was played for a sucker 


cam- 


paign, ordered by CIA Director Wil-' 
liam J. Casey last May, used foreign 
nationals for. the dirty work. —_- --- 
- Knowing what the CIA Wanted 


- and without proper supervision by 
“American agents, it’s pessible- the:| 


CIA’s foreign hirelings cooked. up the- 
“hit squad” on their own. It fit neatly. 
into the Reagan adm:nistration’s po- 
litical scheme. of things, and—voila! | 


a full-blown international incident 
c. -was bore 033 S068 


writtid 


AZ ivase ee eee 
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PBL CIA Pla 
A Tattle Gene 
Of Snow White 


. ‘The FBI and CIA are playing a 
. little game of Snow. White: “Mirror, 
: mirror, on the wall, che. a the purest 
-of them all?” . 

The CIA, it seems, has its doubts 


“about the FBI’s elite, 110-man coun- - 


terintelligence staff. This is a role- 
reversal of the days when the late 
FBI director. J. a Hoover 


doubted the CIA people’s loyalty. 


Here’s one incident: 

Jn late October, the FBI ihe 
two G-men to the CIA for liaison 
duty. The FBI agents belonged to 
the  burean’s counterintelligence 
force, pupneeey the creme de la 
creme. 

But in the course > of their duties, 


the FBI men would have access to - 
documents even beyond the top--- 


secret category for which they had 
been cleared. So the CIA made them 


submit to the agency’s rigorous poly-: 
graph tests, something the FBI does 


not require. 

One of the G-men passed the lie- 
detector test; the other flunked. The 
CIA refused to give the second man 
clearance. 

The questions in the CIA’s pole: 
graph examinations are extremely 


personal. They include such subjects .- - 


as sexual aietovents ree araetibes 
past and present, and any other per- 
sonality traits that might render a 
CIA employee vulnerable to black- 
mail, greed or ideological temptation. 


Massie 


All CIA employes know they may - 
be asked to take a lie-detector test at _ 


any time, without warning or stated 
reason. An innocent-looking red se-. 
curity pass merely turns up on the 


employe’s desk. It’s a non-refusable - 


invitation to the security office for 
interrogation, while-hooked up to the: 
sweat-and-pulse beat machine, 

But FBI agents aren’t accustomed 
to such treatment. So when the one 


agent failed the CIA polygraph, his. - 


bureau bosses were unimpressed. 


The questions the G-man flunked © 


involved his continuing contacts with 


the KGB. Sources told my associates . 


Dale Van Atta and Indy Badhwar 
that the agent, a3 a counterintelli- 
gence officer, dealt with undercover 
KGB people as part of his job, He 
may have expressed some sympathy 
for one of his KGB targets. No big 


‘deal, according to the FBI. 


But to the CIA, the FBI man was 
a potential double agent. CIA Direc- 
tor William J. Casey and his deputy, 
Adm. Bobby R. Inman, were report- 


edly alarmed by the polygraph test 


results. They suggested that all 110 
FBI counterintelligence agents be 
run through the CIA’s lie- detector. 
tests, Inman, a fan of polygraphs 
since his days as head of the Nation- 
al Security eoack ero urged 
the idea... ira ada reaiss 


PRs pe ee 


When FBI Director William Web-: 
ster broached the idea tentatively, he?! 
was conironted with a virtual rebel-": 
lion. The counterintelligence staff ; 
refused to submit to the rival agen- | 
cy’ polygraphs, and some threat." 
ened to quit en masse if required to 


-do so. Webster told the CIA to for-. 


get about the polygraph tests. ‘. 
What Webster didn’t realize, ac- 

cording to my sources, is that there 

were two reasons his counterintelli-’- 


- gence agents didn’t went to take the | 


polygraph tests. One was their pro-. 
fessional distaste for being pushed _ 
around by another bureaucracy. "| 
But the main reason was fear that 
the CIA lie-detectors might turn up” 
some unpleasant infornation. 
Footnote: A CIA snokesman dan 
nied that any such dustup with the | 
FBI has occurred. a4 
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Secretary oF: “Labor . Raymond Donovan, 3 ‘major 


backer of the defunct newspaper The Trib,. invested 
about. $350,000 in the New-York tabloid in 1978 and 
tried to. pump another $250,000 to gain control of the 
paper but was”blockéed by-.the- brother-in-law: of. 
former U.S. Sen; James Buckley; it was learned. 
Donovan's dealings with The Trib and his relation- 


’ ship with Douglas LaChance, former head. of the 


newspaper deliverers union, may come under scru- 


tiny by special federal prosecutor Leon Silverman,: were struck'in the stirnmer of 1978. He insisted he — 


had no knowledge about what took place at ths fan. 


who will probe allegations-of:a union payoff by 
Donovan’s company in a separate matter: Donovan 
-asked for the probe following allegations that he was 
present when a. payoff was. made to buy labor peace 
for the Schiavone Construction Co. of Secaucus, N.J- 


The Trib began publishing in Jan. 1978 and, after. 
an initial sale of 250,000 copies, LaChance’s drivers - 


refused to distribute it. Donovan called LaChance, 
and the two met inthe Hotel Algonquin bar. The day 
after this meeting; confirmed by Assemblyman Doug 
Prescott (R-Queens), then an aide to publisher Len 


' Safir, LaChance lifted the stoppage. - 
- Safir confirmed that.Donovan tried to pump new- 


THONEY into. the paper | in order. to gain control. “He 


Aen nh ve 


NEW YORK DATLY NEIS 


Donovan’s money was rejected.” 


to call off-the stoppage by his drivers. - 


-busy at the paper,” said Safir. “Donovan was { rofec- 


a 


-An appe al to Tedure: ne term Eenny was de nied. - es 


“and former Seeretary of the Treasury Wiliam. 


1 publishing started. 
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pul $250; 000 ‘on the table at a meeting of our Soi eet yy 


given him‘tontrol of the-paner, and Buc.ley’s 
brother-in-law, Ray Learsy, who was- the major 
stockholder;didn’t want to give up control. Buckley _ 
was also-at-the meeting, but he didn’t” Say a word, © 


directors,” Safir said yesterday. “But that woulc have es 


4 


Safir, :« Buckley's: original campaign. “manager, 
folded the paper shortly before the three dailies here 
10 meeting or how Donovan had convinced LaChance. 

“I had nothing to do with the talks hacausé Iwas 
ting his investment by meeting with LaChancw.” 


- Also involved with the newspaper as board mem-. 
bers were William J. Casey, Casey, now director of the > CTA, 


Simon, who had invested $20 C00 but. Aas aefore_ 


_LaChance is in federal prison for Decanting ttegat 
payments of $250, 000: from newspaper distributors.. 


tet 


vt 2 tea 
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t was a fine week for scandal buffs. On 

Tuesday, Labor Secretary Raymond 
Donovan denounced his principal accuser 
in a bribery investigation as a “damnable 
and contemptible lar,” and insisted thata 
special prosecutor be appointed to investi- 
gate the matter further. Next day the Jus- 
tice Department announced that it was 
obliging Donovan, as, in fact, it had 
planned io do even before he spoke out. 
Within hours, Attorney General William 
French Smith closed down a separate in- 
quiry into the affairs of Richard Allen, the 
White House National Security Adviser, 
with no finding of wrongdoing. Nonethe- 
less, Allen remained on “administrative 
leave” while White House staffers debat- 
ed whether or not he should return to 


- office. 


TIME 
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for some kind of symbolic rehabilitation. 
Jt took months for Deputy Chief of Staff 
Michael Deaver to find an apprepriately 
obscure post for Stans, but find one he 
eventually did. In early December Stans 
was named to the board of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corp., which insures 
private US. investment abroad. Ex- 
plained one of Reagan’s top advisers: 
“The President felt that here was a man 
who had worked hard for his country and 
his party, a decent man who had suffered 
a lot.” ; 

Reagan’s compassion is commend- 
able in principle but leaves at least one 
large question unanswered. Did he really 
intend to put the presicential seal of ap- 
proval on the dubious tactics that typified 
fund raising during the 1972 campaign? 


ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY ELWOOD SMITH 


Bulletins of this kind have become 
disturbingly common in recent months, 
despite the Administration’s affection for 
law-and-order rhetoric. Ronald Reagan 
speaks from his Middle American viscera 
when he says that lawlessness demands a 
“spiritual solution” and that retribution 
“should be swift and sure.” 

But to some degree the Administra- 
tion is displaying a double standard. Rea- 
gan’s stern preachments, it is now clear, 
are aimed at murderers, rapists and por- 
nographers. For white-collar violations of 
the law, there is understanding and for- 
giveness; for the suspicion of impropriety, 
there is sympathetic patience. 

One prominent example of this gener- 
ous and benign attitude is Maurice Stans, 
73, the chief money raiser for Richard 
Nixon’s 1972 re-election campaign. Stans 
had pleaded guilty to five misdemeanor 
counts during the post-Watergate investi- 
gations of politi PROME Shae FIA 
Reagan assumed office, Stans has been 
quietly lobbying among his friends on 


LClaritcl Fill and tn tha AdAminictratinng 


Similar questions arise about the appoint- 
ment of Armand Hammer, chairman of 
Occidental Petroleum, as head of the 
President’s Cancer Panel. In 1975, Ham- 
mer pleaded guilty to three misdemeanor 
charges involving improper contributions 
to the campaign fund administered by 
Stans. It was hardly a major matter, and 
Hammer is an esteemed U.S. business 
leader. But if the President wanted a suc- 
cessful corporate executive to chair this 
panel, surely there was someone available 
who had not openly confessed to illegal 
political activities. 

Reagan and his legal advisers firmly 
believe that some of the post-Watergate 
prosecutions and regulations went too far. 
They may be right, but that is not the 
point. Juries found ample evidence to con- 
vict the principal Watergate conspirators; 
bipartisan majorities in Congress agreed 


closure for Government officials and cam- 
paign finance practices needed to be 


Sa a i ia a Oe fe i ee Te tp tie ets yeti @ 


Jaws, but to flout ti cir spirit out of private 
conviction is to d splay debatable judg- 
ment—and is risky politics to boot. 

That seeming tadifference to the par- 
ticular and more demanding standards 
expected of public servants is apparent 
in the Administration's attitude toward 
what is becoming # continuing problem , 
for the White Flous:: doubts about theeth- : 
ical judgments of o'licials in sensitive jobs. 
To be sure, a quick exit was arranged for 
one such Official \ hose Business transac- 


“TOASTS a private Ci lizen Came Under scru- 


tiny He was Max’: fuget who was widely 


“Viewed as ill-€quip.éd fo serve as chief of 
“covert Operations fir thé CIA anyway. 


Renee 


ey ut other quest:ons remain troubling. | 
Should not the Administration have 
been much more fastidious at the outset in 
checking out Allen’s and Donovan’s busi- 
ness affairs? Should it not have had the 
foresight to réquir That its controversial 
CIA director, Williim Casey, be scrupu-_ 


lous tn disclosing fi. s financial dossier? 


‘There is no proof that any of these 
men are guilty of cnything, and presum- ' 
ably they are not, out legal culpability is 
only one issue. A :nore important one is 
the seeming indifference in high places to 
the appearance of sossibly dubious prac- 
tices. These incideats, along with others | 
involving lesser officials, demonstrate that ‘ 
too many of Reagan’s men have dull eyes : 
for the keen edge cf propriety. In an Ad- 
ministration containing many wealthy in- 
dividuals, for exarapie, only two dozen 
have put their asset : in trust arrangements 
scrutinized either b/ the Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics or the Justice Department. ; 

A few of Reagun’s political advisers 
privately bemoan ‘he lax attitudes. But 
they seem unable to change a mind-set 
that starts with the ?resident himself. Part 
of this outlook is the product of strong, sin- 
cere views about B:g Government vs. the 
individual, an attitude shared by Reagan 
and his original irner circle of wealthy 
California advisers As authors of their 
own success stories they resent the intru- | 
sion of do-gooders :.nd Government regu- 
lators into their affairs. Financial disclo- 
sure requirements are nettlesome; in fact, 
they are an invasicn of privacy. What is 
more, sharp financial practices hardly 
amount to a cardiral sin. A man on his 
way to his first million or two in a compet- 
itive field may have to deal with business 
associates who are rot wearing halos. 

Transferring these standards to the 
White House, however, causes problems, 
to which Ronald Reagan so far has 
been insensitive. M.tny of his wealthy ap~ ; 
pointees. appear so conscious of the in- ‘ 
comes and comfort: that they gave up in | 
order to join the Administration that they 
resent the additioral sacrifice that the | 
laws of disclosure require. But the ability ; 


a4: Coes TAR TAC PR aa Uta dO RRS BOE a crencon! has become | 


since Watergate. Perhaps those who find : 
the scrutiny intolerable should not hold 
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- By John M. Goshko: 


Washinton Post Stalf Writer 


President Reagan has-agreed to a ie 


plan to increase the power of his na- 
tional security affairs adviser and 
will name Deputy Secretary of State 

Yilliam P. Clark to replace Richard 
V. Allen in that post early this week, 


senior administration -- - SOUFCES: said ; 


ast night. ; Gs 


The sources said: Reaai tenta- 
tively made the decision after a- 


lengthy meeting with close political 


advisers in Palm Springs, Calif. yes- 


terday. However, the sources contin- 
ued, the president wants to defer a 
formal announcement until after his 
retumr here today and further dis- 
cussions with advisers, including 
presidential counselor Edwin Meese 
II, who was not present at the. Palm 
Springs meeting. . : 

Reagan met yesterday arith Sec- 
retary of State Alexander M. Haig 
dr. for 30 minutes at the estate of 
Walter Annenberg, where the pres- 
ident.is a guest.. They’ were later 
joined by Clark and White House 
deputy chief of staff. Michael K. 
Deaver. 0 3. Tt ERS on, 

‘Barring - the unexpected “the 
sources stressed, Clark © will . be 
named—possibly -on.-Monday. or 
Tuesday—to the restructured’ gecu- 


‘rity adviser’s post. with powers: that: 


will put him at the top levels of the. 
White House ee pro-. 
cess. a 

It was reported that. “Allen had 
asked to meet with ie president on 
Monday... 


test wile 


rate 
- The sources said no > decision has | 


been made about Clark’s replace- 
ment as. principal deputy: to Haig. 
But, they added, thoee under discus- 
sion as potential replacements. are 


U.N. Ambassador Jeane: Ji; Kirkpa- 


trick: James L.. Buckley;*tindersec” 
retary of state. for.- séculy PARMA! 
and Lawrence A. Eagleburger, assist- 


ant secretary for European. affairs. 


d: 
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“The decision: to replace Allen and 
upgrade--the- security adviser’s’ job 
was motivated partly by the problem’ 
of Allen's: recent difficulties over his 
receipt of a $1,000 honorarium from 
a Japanese. rnagazine and partly by a 
consensus in the. White House top 
echelon that the national -security 
apparatus had not worked effectively 
.during Reagan’s first year in office..- 

Allen, who reported . to: Reagan 
through Meese, was far more circum- 
scribed in his ‘authority than previ- 
ous occupants of the pest. . 

Allen is. on. administrative leave 
'and was-cleared recently by the Jus-: 
tice Department of allegations in- 
volving his receipt of the $1,000 and 
of three watches, as well as questions 
over his financial disclosure state- 
ments. He is, still awaiting a final 
White House review of the propnesy 
of his conduct. |, 

It .was not immediately “lear 
whether, Allen will be offered anoth- 

er job in. the: administration” if, the 
review absolves him. 

Under the new system, ‘tantativaly 


approved by Reagan yesterday, the 


sources said, the national security 
adviser will have direct, day-to-day 
‘operational « responsibility for all 
matters involving foreign relations, 
defense “and ‘ intelligence. .He will! 
‘mneet daily ‘with the president and 
will deal directly with Haig, Defense 
Secretary:. Caspar .W.. Weinberger 
and CIA Director William J. Casey. | 
“ The practical - effect of this new 
division of responsibilities will be to 
‘put. Clark on ‘a par with the trium- 
‘virate of Meese, chief of staff Jane 
‘A: Baker: IH and deputy, chief, of 
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-$tatf- Deaver,- who have- run the 
.White House aia an 
“daily operations. - 


‘about from the administration’s orig- 


This upgrading re resents’: a ‘tum: 


inal desire to avoid concentrating so 
mouch authority in ‘he national se-. 
curity adviser’s job. Instead, Allen! 


-had been subordinated to Meese in‘ 


conflicts that-occur-ed in previous: 
administrations between the nation-- 


the hopes of averting the kinds of, | 
ind Cabinet of- | 


al security adviser ; 


ficials. 


However, senior ¢ tricials evsalon” 


‘last week that it hed been decided 
‘that the national security policy- 


making ‘machinery had - become 
bogged down in corfusion and lack | 


of coordination because there was no 


‘single .focal point inthe White 


House for contact with too officials 


“of State, the Pentagcn and the CIA. 4 


In addition, the situation hadi 


-been compounded by personality | 


conflicts between Allen and other | 


‘officials, most notabiy Haig. | 


Clark, 50, is a fermer California 


Supreme Court justice and a long- 


time political associate of the pres- 
ident. He served: as Reagan’s first : 


chief of staff while Reagan was gov: ; i 


ernor of California in the 1960s. ~ 
Clark had no experience in foreign. i 


: policy when he came to Washington. 
‘and was criticized heavily for show-- | : 
- ing an embarrassing ‘ack of expertise | 

.in international. affairs during his | 
Senate confirmatior: hearings last i 
‘February. In the months since, how- ! 
.ever, he has carved out an important | 

Nniche at” the. Stace. Department | 
through his ability to mediate bete-' 


ween Haig and such old political as- | 
sociates as Meese and Deaver at the ; | 
White House. « fe : Shane eter eee tee 
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By Murrey ‘Marder — hay 
: ~ Washington Post Stat Writer -» +f aes 
1 A ee of confused: ‘and contra~4 
dictory American responses to the : 
16-month crisis in- Poland. is. buried ; 
in history’s boldest attempt. tor lib--:| 
eralize coramunist rule. in. Easter. * 
Europe.) . 
No official is meee si open ihe 
books on that record now when the 
Reagan administration is performing .. 
“the “political rite of proclaiming ¢ a 


News Anahyse 


aren = ae 


year er outstanding aécomplish- : 
ments. ~~ “oA 
But. in private, many Snes 
experts on Kastern Europe are hang-: » 
ing their heads over what they see as = 
a pattern of lost opportunities in’. 
perhaps the most significant. “test” 
that the United States, as leader of - 
the West, has encountered 1 ina Mle~* . 
cade. f Mf Ze te te 
The failure: was’ pean “and 
operational. By succumbing ‘to its= 
preoccupation with the. American- 
economy, the-Reagan. administration 
wes ill equipped to. cope. with an un- 
precedented: - .. diplomatic-economic 
challenge abroad. No coherent: strat~ 
egy for handling’ the Polish problem 
ever was devised that might, through 
the use of economic. assistance and 
diplomatic leverage, have forestalled 
the final crackdown. © Sscter Ex 
Instead, the United States relied” 
-on piecemeal aid infusions. ‘and Oc-’ 
casional warnings to Moscow,. vale 
chaos in Poland mounted. 2°42 
Without any imaginative ea 
- from: the United States, the-West as 
‘a whole floundered? through ~ the. 
“months of crisis until, Poland’s Sol- 
“jdarity. movement and the. Polish. 
government inescapallyprre 
-over the preservation.of: communist 
“rule in that natiom..-g2esb Sees 
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"The Reagan administration is Ts 
-tified-in asserting that it did foresee, 
even though some ranking officials 
“did ‘not, that. the Polish crisis was 
‘unlikely. tovexplede in accordance 


with: the . single-track contingency 
plan of the North Atlantic Treaty 


: Organization—a frontal invasion by 


the Soviet Union and. its- Every 
Pact allies. 

ea the judgment of many’ Y of its 

Y specialists, however, - “that 


foresight only compounded the fail- 


ure of the West to agree om any 


” other-course of action before the cur- 


tain clanged'« down on Poland Dec. 


18. 


At least by. ‘the middle” “of last 


‘June, it was widely recognized inside 


the State Department, the National 


- Security Council and the CIA, that it 
-.would require a heroic effort of west-. 
ern leadership to salvage the auda- 


cious Polish experiment. _ 
The order of magnitude for such 


an effort needed to be comparable i in 

. concept-~although not in actual out-_ 
-lay of American funds-—to the post- 
«World War I Marshall Plan for the 
~ reconstruction of Western Europe.: 


* At stake-in Poland, a pivotal pa- 


“ont in the Soviet. design i in Europe, 
“ were consequences “transcending 
"those of the crushed Hungarian rev- 
‘ ‘olution ‘of 1956 or Czechoslovakia’s 
* obliterated “Prague Spring” of 1968. 
For Poland had produced the first 
, authentic, nationwide workers revolt 
“against orthodox . cormmunist. rule, 
~ inside a system which claimed, above 
all, to represent the dictatorship of 

the proletariat... zai stan. 
:. Accordingly, . ‘the ‘challenge per- 
- ceived by specialists was - that the 
‘br Relewacteni 05 (0092 8. ROAR PIN 


’ could not be simply in terms of tra- 
~ ditional foreign aid to : 


tion in. 


ney eae 


Instead, it was argued, the pre- 
servation ofa unique measure of 
freedom in Poland: could be seen as’ 
g2 security priority for the United 
“States comparable to. the adminis- 
tration’s plans to spend billions of 
dollars on military hardware. With 
‘this criteria, activists maintained, 
the United States should. measure 
“what it stood to gain, or lose, on the 
same scale. as MX. missiles, BL 
bombers and Trident submarines. 
The choices were expressed blunt- | 
ly in the internal debate: ; 
“What would the Russians pay to 
get Poland back*to- where it was? | 
Tem: billion dollars?’Tventy billioa* 
dollars? If you formulate the ques- | 
tion this way, the answer is compel-* 
ling about what we should do?” : 
But the answer obviously + was not } 
compelling enough. eee 
It is unclear on the public pee 
whether the questions- ever were’ 
fully debated in the presence of 
President Reagan, or even before 
‘such influential advisers as counselor 
Edwin Meese IU, chief of staff 
‘James A. Baker HI, deputy. chief of 
staff Michael. K." Deaver,- Treasury 
‘Secretary Donald <<. Regan and Of- : 
‘fice of Management ard Bane Di-? 4 
“rector David A. Stockman. *- ES 
_ The idea that the United States, 
and especially a right of-center Re- 
publican administration transfixed 
‘by commitments: to fiscal solvency, 
should consider spending anything 
on the order of billions of dollars “ta 
“prop upa failing comir.unist regime,” 
“as it was characterized. to quote one. 
insider, literally, was Rages out of 


engaging their “attention,” one dis-. 
Inayed - specialist: ruefully recalled. 
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priden Plans Be 


To Upgrade Post 


Of Security: ‘Adviser 


An By John M. Goshka- 
te and Martin Schram — 
> Washington Pont Staff Writers cS 

- President Reagan. plans to in- 

’ crease greatly the power of his na- 
tional security affairs adviser and is 
expected to move Deputy Secretary 


of State William P, Clark into that 


job as replacement for: ;Richard V, : 
Allen. 

~ This shift, which would put Clark 
at the top levels of White Hause de- 
cision-making, still is technically de- - 
pendent on a decision by. Reagan | 
about whether to retain. Allen, who is-: 
on administrative;-leave. He was-~ 
cleared last week by the Justice De- - 
partment of allegations of legalities * 


‘still awaiting a final White House 
teview of ihe propriety of his. ots: 
duct. . .. 

However, ‘senior - White. House 
sources said yesterday that now that 
Reagan has decided.to upgrade the 

Rational security adviser’s post, it is* 
‘very unlikely that, Allen will: be rer j 

- Clark, an old: eed and political 
nssociaks of Reagan: was: in na 
Springs, Calif.,: with..the: president 
yesterday and could: not he reached 
for comment. . According - tg-: the 
sources, though,-a decision on the: 
change could. be-made- by the time 
the president returng here Sunday 
and is likely te ba- announced early 

next week, 2 3te ak eee 


wee et Ey Sane ee 


- gecurity apparatus had not worked 
effectively during the- first year: of . 
Reagan’ presidency. Allen, who res: 


. House counselor Edwin Meese Ii, 


his successor should be Clark. - 
White House chief of staff James - 


‘that national security policy-making 


‘lack of coordination because: there 


in his past business dealings, but is | 
| was “no single focal point” in the 
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“Phe sources ‘said the move was 
ynotivated not only by the notoriety 
surrounding Allen's legal difficulties 
but also by a consenaus in the White 
House top echelon that the national 


ported to! Reagan through. White 


was fay. more circumscribed in his 


ay than | previous occupants of 


his pos 
: oe wha saver hal ‘originally 
resisted suggestions that. the national 


“security positian:be elevated, recom- 
“ mended the upgrading of the advis- 


er’s job in a conversation with the 
president this past week, according 
to a sanior White House official, and 


Reagan is,said.to have agreed. The: 
“president was. also said to have 


agreed with Meese’s recommenda- 
tion that, if Aller is to-be replaced, 


A. Baker III and deputy chief Mi- 
chael K. Deaver, who-with Meese 
run the White House staff, report- 


edly had come to the same conclu- 


sions. 3 as 


Meese ‘aise his seca vatian: 
to the president after conducting a. 
study of the National Security Coun 


cil staffs operations. . 
The official said Meese concluded 


had been plagued by “confusion”. and 


White House for contact. with top 


officials of. the State Department, ° 
the Defensa: Devartment- and * the” 
Central Intelligence Agency. 2260. - 

“The person who is the. ation 


‘security: adviser must have. direct 


access to. the president,”. said: the 


senior official. “And just as impor- 


tant, he must have the perception of 
direct access in the eyes of State, 
Defense and the CIA.” piss 


This position Tepresents an abut 


face from the administration’s orig- 
inal publicly stated desire to avoid 
the concentration of power in’ the 
national security adviser’s job by 
subordinating him to Meese, “7.5: 


.rect day-to-day operational respon 


In previous administrations, this 
concentration of power’ had caused 
frequent embarrassing conflicts be- 
tween such occupan:s of the job as 
Henry A. Kissinger and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and Cabinet officials. 

Under the new system, the na- 
tional security adviser will have “di 


sibility,” according to the senio 
presidential official He will meet 
daily with the president, and will 
deal directly with Secretary of Sta 
-Alexander M. Haig Jr. Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar W. Weinberger and: 
CIA Director William J, Casey. > +? 

Although Meese vill retain overall 
responsibility for . colicy- coordina- 
tion, the practical effect of the new 
division-of responsibilities will put 
the national security adviser more or! 
less on a par with the White House's 
controlling staff triumvirate “ott i 
Meese, Baker and Deaver, | i 

Meese. is knowr to have main- | 
tained within the White House staff ' 


that he never warted to supervise { 


‘day-to-day nationai security’ ccordi- | 
nation but was forced into that role! 
because “personality conflicts”. devel-4 


“oped from the outset between var-: 


ious officials, notably Haig and AL; 
len - 

“Tt got to the point where we had 
Al Haig talking w:th Jim Baker or: 
Mike Deaver or Ed Meese, but there ; 
was no single focal point at the! 


White apache the senior off cial 


snoted. 

- The hope of eee) fubite ee 
“ordination apparently was a major 
factor in turning to Clark. oss ‘7+ 

Although: the former California 
_ Supreme ‘Court j justice had no expe-: 
‘rience in’ foreign policy’ when’ he 
_came to Washingzon, he has carved ! 
“out an important niche during’ his | 
‘months at the State. Department | 
through his ability to mediate effec- 
‘tively between the often mereirial 
“Haig and the White House. * >= 
‘ Clark, 50, did -this by: winning | 
Haig’s trust and confidence, while: 
Tetaining his credentials as-a mem-| 
“ber in good standing of the group 
that has been Reagan’s © EU | 
inner circle since is days as govern- 


aed Ae 
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Reagan & the Russians 


COMMENTARY 
January 1982 


Walter Laqueur 


T18 a sensible custom to suspend judg- 
I ment about the policy of a new admin- 
istration. Six months have passed and another six, 
and in a press conference Presie-nt Reagan has 
provided an interim assessment of his own: “Our 
accomplishments. with regard to foreign policy 
have been astounding.’’ The word “astounding” 
has various meanings and connotations, but not 
even President Reagan’s arms-reduction proposals 
of late Novernber can redeem the impression thatin 
foreign policy, 1981 was unfortunately not an 
annus mirabilis. Evidence for this conclusion hes 
all around, in the Middle East and Asia, in Latin 
America and Africa, but perhaps nowhere so sal- 
iently as in the main arena of international affairs, 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 


SERRORISM. was the first international 
‘I issue on which the Reazan adminis- 
tration took a strong stand. Welcoming the Tehe- 
ran hostages back home, President Reagan an- 
nounced that there were limits to American 
patience; in the future, our policy would be one of 
“swift and effective retribution.” In his first news 
conference, the very next day, Reagan stressed that 
a lot of options were open to this big and powerful 
nation; terrorists would no longer go to bed at 
night in the certain knowledge that nothin unto- 
ward would happen to them before morning. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig, in a press con- 
ference the same week, accused the Soviet Union of 
training, funding, and equipping terrorist groups 
as part of a conscious policy, and said that the 
battle against international terrorism would be this 
administration’s way of securing human rights. 
Haig himself, it should be recalled, had been the 
victimn of a terrorist attack while serving as NATO 
commander-in-chief. Soon after taking office, 
President Reagan was also shot at, albeit not by an 
international terrorist. There was every reason to 
think that out of the experience and beliefs of 
these men some energetic action would flow, or at 
the very least some damaging revelations about the 
WALTER Lggupiy L. 


chairman o! prose "Et Re rgetown Des $ 
Center for Sieateeieai and joie halional Studies in Washington, 
D. C. His books include Terrorism and Guernilla and, most 
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links between the Soviet Union and the -errorists. 
But what happened in fact was short of sensational. 
A plan was discussed to merge two Stat» Depart- 
ment working groups to deal with the preblem; the 
new body was to be headed bya deputy ur:dersecre- 
tary or even assistant secretary rather than an 
ambassador as in the past. The message -vas clear: 
an upgrading of effort in bureaucratic t-rms, but 
nothing to sow panic in the ranks of <errorists. 
Then in May the State Department held a confer- 
ence to which academic specialists on terrorism 
were invited, along with some governmer:texperts. 
However welcome such meetings, the fi ct is that 
academic studies of terrorism have not sc far hada 
decisive impact on the battle against the pheno- 
menon. Lastly, it was announced that the State 
Department would be working “‘strenuously to- 
ward possible UN action on terrorism’”’-—again a 
commendable effort, but not a departure 


The CIA took positive action, report:diy only 


after some energetic prodding by W William, Casey, 


_its new director: it revised upward it its statistics on 
terrorism. Where a 1980 report claimed that some_ 
3,353 536 international terrorist t_incidents. bad taken 


‘place since 1968, the revised statement of, 


sme 1981] 


‘said that the real cumulative figure was 6,714. 


‘According to Richard T. Kennedy of che State 
Department, 1980 had been a record vear with 642 
people killed, including 10 Americans. retat the 
same time it was stated that Americans (ar'd Ameri- 
can property) were the most frequent targets in 
international terrorist attacks. There wa: clearly a 
discrepancy in these figures. 

The key to the riddle is in the arbitrary character 
of the statistics, a matter which could se passed 
over without further comment were it not typical of 
the general confusion prevailing in the teld. It is 
one thing for the Secretary of Strate or the President 
to use the term “‘terrorist’’ a little loosely. No one 
expects them to adhere to a scholarly definition, 
and in any case scholars in this field do not agree 
with one another. But once it comes io taking 
action, or even to preparing statistics, it:5 of some 
importance to differentiate among terrorism, guer- 
rilla warfare, civil war, insurgency, and various 


Repeuselso047 TS: ClARDFonG000 PRUVEUOOTLOdGaAy violence. 


Unless one uses more rigorous categories, statistics 


can prove almost anything—a frightening rise in 
terraricm , 2) a 7 pnramatcr derlina Only yz feu TRPAT. 


an perinn 
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Well, Bill, seventeen: months 
with some: people can be a life- 
time: When CIA: Director Wil- 
liam Casey appointed Max Hugel 
as chief of clandestine operations, 
he‘explained that. though Hugel 
was new to the intelligence: ser= 
vice, the two men had‘had a long. 
trusting rélationship, When-Hu- 
gel resigned his post in the face 
of allegations of :stock.. manipu- 
lation, Casey said that he'd known 
Hugel ‘only seventeen months.”’ 
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_ assumption that, since dead, 
agents would recognize the errors of 


Janu: ary 1982 


The CeHBA InteHigence Agency 
is up to its old tricks again—dirty tricks. 
The boys in the backroorns seem deter- 
mined to lower themselves to the 
Soviet level and adopt tactics that in the 
past have been reserved for terrorists 


and tyrants. CIA operatives are fo-° 


menting world terrorism, which we pro- 
fess to abhor; they are spreading “disin- 
formation” when the truth would be a 
far more powerful weapon. 

I cannot think of an instance in the 
last 20 years when a covert CIA opera- 
tion enhanced our security without 
damaging our credibility as the world’s 


leading spokesman for freedom and 
“democracy. More likely, the CIA’s 
. clandestine stunts embarrassed our 


country, held us up to global ridicule, 


. played into the hands of our adversa- 
«ries or invited retaliation in kind.” 


Consider the litany of CIA fiascoes 
—the attempt to invade Cuba with a 


~ yagtag refugee force that was easily de- 


feated at the Bay of Pigs; the plot to 
dose up Fidel Castro so his beard would 
fall out; the contract with the Mafia to 


_ have him knocked off; the scheme to 
_ smuggle poisoned toothpaste into Africa 


to kill left-wing leader Patrice Lumumba; 
the clandestine military operations in Laos 


_ and Iraq, which backfired and ended in 
the slaughter of mountain tribesmen’ 
abandoned by the CIA; the agent who * 
plugged in a lie detector and blew out ° 

_all the lights in a Singapore hotel; and 


the: bizarre scheme to try to contact 
dead Soviet agents by seance on the 
these 


their ways and spill their secrets. 


brought a congressional clampdown on 
the CIA. No more reckless engineering 
of coups in other lands, the agency was 
told, and no.more attempts to foment 
revolutions and to assassinate foreign 


~ Jeaders. But now a conservative back- 


wash threatens to “unleash” the agency 


_ again—a salivating prospect for the “old 


boy” operatives whose arrested _ma 
turation and gl 
were precisely what made “covert” a 


_ dirty word and brought on the crack- 


, administration offer much hope that it 
-will resist the pressure to unshackle the 


- support. 


These abuses and absurdities finally : 
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CIA. Too many in this administration 
seem oblivious to the menace that po- 
verty, hunger, racism, religious fanat- 
icism and right-wing oppression pose ta_ 
global stability and, ultimately, to our 
own security. Instead, they seem ob- 
sessed with the notion that the Kremlin, 
Castro and Qaddafi are the only threats 
—and ergo, that any enemy, of theirs | 
is a friend of ours. : 

On the basis of top-secret docusene 
I have examined and confidential infor- 
rnation I have received from CIA con- 
tacts, I can report to you today that the’ 


_ CIA is preparing to join forces with’ 


totalitarian regimes and anti-communist 
factions to carry out covert operations 


_around the world—operations as bizarre 
and potentially as counterproductive . 
as those that disgraced the agency | 


and our country in me Sixties and 
Seventies. — 
Bill Casey, the deddering director at 


_the CIA; thinks he’s found a way to get 


around restrictions on covert opera- 
tions abroad and-a way to circumvent 
the law which forbids the CIA from 
operating in our own country. Casey 
thinks he can get foreign agents to do 
the dirty work, with our support. -- ~ 
He argues that the dismantling of 


U.S. covert capabilities has left Pres- . 


Casey thinks he can get 
foreign agents to do our 
dirty work, with our | 


ident Reagan “with no reasonable op- 
tion other than increased cooperation 
with anti-communist forces abroad.” A 
top-secret planning document recom- 
mends that “consideration. be given to 
improving the capability of the agency 
to rapidly escalate aid to anti-com- 


That could put our country, the 
bastion of democracy, in bed with 
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and traditions than a loathing of com-_} 


munism. It could also leave us with a 
wide open window of vulnerability. 
- Libya and Cuba are priority targets, 


: of course, for any new round of covert 
activities inspired by the CIA. Within 
the protected corridors of CIA head-_ 


quarters in McLean, Va., there is whis- 
pered speculation about bizarre 
schemes to do away with Qaddafi. A 
hit man could pose as one of the Libyan 
ruler’s team of international mercen- 


-aries and slip him a delayed-effect 


poison, for example. There would be 
no symptoms for the first 48 hours, 


_enough time for'the assassin to exit the 
- country. Qaddafi would then come 


pets mena ee bh en ot le ene ee cece mere enema tenance te na an ABO tata 


down with symptoms indistinguishable : 


’ from certain viral diseases; he would 


become paralyzed, slip into a coma and 
expire—without a trace of the BORON 


_left in his body. 


The CIA got the idea for this poison 


fromm the Rumanian secret service, 


which used it to dispose of some dis- 
sidents who had been given asylum in 


- western nations. The assassins were 


never caught. I have seen the formula 
for the poison, which could be mixed in 
many chemical labs; but journalistic res- 


ponsibility forbids me from publishing ; 
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The CIA considered using a tiny dart, 
made up to resemble one of the black 
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Rogers & WElls made a good-faith determination in 1976 
that no registration was called for. The firm continues 


. we 
to believe that determination *S correct, and Mr. Casey concurs. 
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